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ernment Inspection, of Coal Mines has become one of the institutions 
country, concerning which, notwithstanding great difference of opi- 


ndoubtedly exists respecting it, we cannot perhaps find one person who 
advocate itstermination, or express a desire that it should not become 
and permanent institution. Its proper object and aim isthe prevention 

seg of accidents, but more particularly of fatal accidents, and, so far 
pbject and intention is concerned, it may be considered as a means spe- 


instituted to prevent accidents, Hitherto it may properly be termed 
ection or investigation after the occurrence of fatal accidents. 
in this capacity it has, no doubt, operated in inducing a certain 
nt of increased precaution, and thus indirectly it has, at least, pre- 
the increase of, if it has failed materially to decrease, the number of 
ecidents; and, on the whole, the practice of mining has, at least in 
pases, been improved through its agency. 

p interests of the employer and employed are so identified in the pre- 
n of fatal and other accidents that, a priori, we would have expected 
ist grounds could not have existed for such an institution. Whether 

or incorrect, it is very generally considered that the very necessity 
h an institation more or less implies an imputation on colliery ma- 
nt—in this respect, that it has cither been incapable or neglectful. 
to whom the working of collicries in its varied departments has been 
ed, either not having understood their duties, or understanding them, 
from mistaken motives of economy, or other motives decidedly more 
ditable, have tailed to perform them. ‘This impression, if not ori- 
d, has been very much increased by the post obit reports of most of 
pectors. We find in almost every report ot almost every Inspector 
earest statements that the most simple, ordinary, and obvious precau-.: 
have in many instances been long and habitually neglected; but, un- 
ly, this was unknown, or at least not officially published, until 
some fatality has occurred: Having reference to these reports, we 


but infer that the Inspectors do not, to the extent it is exceedingly |/ 


ble that they should in order to prevent fatal accidents, inspect col/ 
ti summoned to assist at the investigation of a coroner’s inquest; 
and not till then, we have minute examinations into the ame nd 
completely obliterated, state of the workings, able reports clearly and 
utably proving how the accident has occurred, and how simply, ob- 
y, and certainly it might have been prevented: but for prevention— 
mary object of inspection—it is too late, too late for ever./ How is 
Is it because their powers, time, or inclination is defective? If their 
S, let them be increased to the utmost extent requisite for the better 
lion of life, but not by any means to such an extent/as to relieve 
oper persons—the owners and the officials of every e—from their 
sibility. If their districts are too extensive, so that/it is impossible 
ban have time to carry out that extent of inspection which seems so 
ae all means let the number of ort ray increased, for in 
_veileve, 18 to be found the principal defects of the system. Want of 
uation 18 @ point no person having a personal acquaintance of the 
Po As urge, or yet will a doubt be expresséd of their ability and 
Ba! as the prevention of accidents is goncerned, the public in 
> already arrived at the conclusion that it has been, and still 
" peamably necessary that the system should be enforced. Inde- 
by aay preventing accidents, othef excellent effects are pro- 
\ rr system. These are of no slight importance. The Go- 
Mt, the public, the large number of Avorkmen engaged in this im- 


branch of industry, the suffering Alestitute survivors in cases of | 


are possessed of proper arrangements, there can be no possible objection : ? = 


to such a proceeding; where they are not, it is/an indespensable necessity. 
The owner in most cases is desirous to makg most complete the arrange- 
ments for safety, and is usually fully supported by the person he appoints 
as his manager; but neither the owner nor agent can constantly ensure 
that every officer of every grade shal/ strictly and fully attend to his 
duties; and as a guarantee on behalf of both owuer, agent, and the public, 
the public functionary—the Inspectorof Mines—ought to step in and sanc- 
tion or object to the mode of providing and effecting the general arrange- 
ments, provisions, and regulationg requisite to render every colliery as safe 
as the nature of the work will admit. This more frequent and minute in- 
spection and reporting on the part of the Inspector, independent of acci- 
dent, cannot reasonably be ojected to by the owner or agents, and would 
contribute, to an extent nof/hitherto effected, in improving and perfecting 
underground arrangements, and would result in lessening the number of 
fatal accidents, in giving greater security to mining investments, and in 
satisfying the public mind in the event of a serious catastrophe, attended 
with fatal results; fo¢ no mine agent would allow his colliery to continue 
in an unsatisfactory ondition when he knew it would be published to the 
world at least annyally, and would, of course, become evidence of the state 
of the mine at thé date of inspection. Preventive inspection involves exa- 
mination previods to the occurrence of fatal injury, at intervals not too dis- 
tant. We find/the fatal accidents are classified by the Inspectors as follows: 
—those srisjag from explosions of fire-damp, falls of coal or stone, shaft 
accidents, gnd sundries. ‘The present arrangement of inspection districts 
has been ja operation since 1855, and principally under the same Inspectors. 
In referying to them I will, therefore, in all cases, give the names of the 
Inspectors now having charge of the districts, instead of that of the districts. 


Statement showing the number of deaths from cach principal cause, as 
classified by the Inspectors, for five years ending 1860:— 
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k death. | 
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| coals raised for each 
| Total. annually. 1,000,000 
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Tons. raised. 
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188 14°38 
208 
178 | 
219 | 
175 | 


968 | 


71,787,552 
74,611,941 
73,725,895 
78,278,957 
82,662,702 
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377 | 
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95 
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366 | 
399 | 
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Totals ...ceesers 917 381,067,047 13°37 
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Per cent 


363 
388 
182 
175 


33°69 | 215 
33°24 | 366 
14°48 172 
18°59 | 178 


100°00 


Explosions ..| 2: 
Falls ..sceees 
Shafts 
Sundries ....! 


23°09 | 95 
39°31 | 399 
18°48 | 191 
19°12 | 219 
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Total ...0..| 1033 


We here see the proportion of deaths from each cause for each year, and 
may easily compare it with the proportion for the whole period. M. E. 
[To be continued in next week's Mining Journal.) 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF BRITISH 
MINERS. 

A public meeting in furtherance of the important and benevolent objects 
of this association was held on Thursday, March 27, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms,—Mr. Samur, Gurney, M.P., President of the Council, in the 
chair. On the platform were Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P., Mr. J. P. Hen- 
nessey, Mr. Henry Pease, M.P., Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Mr. G. H. 
Whalley, M.P., G. J, Cockerell, Esq., J. Marshman, Esq., W. A. Thomas, 
Esq., E. T. Wakefield, Esq., W. M‘Garel, Esq., &c. 

The Cuarrman, in opening the proceedings of the meeting, said: As 
the President of the National Association for the Relief of British Miners 
I occupy the chair to-day, and it now becomes my duty to state a few facts 
about the object of this meeting. As I shall be followed by Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, who has taken much interest in the welfare of this important class 
of our operatives, and has kindly consented to move the first resolution, J 
shall occupy but little of your time. It may be stated that something like 
300,000 of our fellow-countrymen, having a million and a half dependent 
upon them, are engaged in mining operations, that 1000 are killed every year, and 10,000 
every yeur injured, By the fearful catastrophe at Hartley 204 poor fellows were «e- 
stroyed, and 400 persons left dependent wpon charity. The public at once came nobly 
forward tothe rescue ; from one end of the country to the other subscriptions poured in, 
and 40,0007. now remains over and above the amount that was said to have been re- 
quired for their necessities; but another fearful calamity has occurred in South Wales, 
and whilst for Hartley more than double the amount needed has been subscribed, Gethyn 
is almost disregarded, and the bereaved there are still left in the deepest distress. (Hear, 


hear.) Now, these accidents clearly show the precarious nature of the miner’s occupa- 
tion, and the disparity between the subscriptions for Hartley and for Gethyn proves the 








Average ...+.0++| 257 385 | 183 194 1019 76,213,409 13°37 





have been in all cases below the average, hence the reason I give the ave- 
rage. This statement shows the very slight improvement that has been 


effected for five years, the only portion of time during the present system | 


of inspection that the returns can be fully depended on, The difference 
between the highest and the lowest is seen thus— 
Deaths per 1,000,000 tons raised. 
1857—highest year ..e00 14°99 ceccee 14°99 coceee 14°99 coves 14°99 
14°88 .cccee 13°40 2.0000 12°63 vevvee 11°55 


61 1°54 2°36 3°44 
Years weescesesees 1856, 1860. 1858. 1859. 
The difference between each year and the average of the five is:— 
Years. Average. Each year. Above average. Under average, 





I necessity for a well-regulated institution, such as that which I am now pleased 
to represent. (Applause.) Iam glad to say the miners desire as far as possible to pro- 


2 ‘ ~ | vide for themselves; they do not wish to be dependent upon our charity, they ask only 
Had the accidents been gradually decreasing the later years ought to | ‘ 


our encouragement, and some assistance in the establishment of an institution which 
will secure to them well-regulated relief, education, and all that science can accomplish 
to mitigate the dangers to which they are exposed. (fear, hear.) The objects of the 
association are, therefore, threefold :—1. Science, whereby accidents may be avoided.— 
2. Relief, to which the men themselves will contribute.—3, Education, whereby better 
overmen and better workmen will be secured. These facts, coupled with those to which 


| I have briefly alluded, justify me in saying that here is a noble fleld for the most stre- 
| nuous and persistent efforts of the philanthropist: 1000 men killed, 500 women and 


2000 children deprived of their only means of support every year, and the calamities oc- 
casioned too often by causes over which others may have had, but over which they 
have no control. I hope by your liberal subscription this day you will give material, 
as you have by your countenance given moral, support to this great national undertaking. 
(Loud applause.) I will ask Sir Fitzroy Kelly to propose the first resolutiou. 

Sir F, Kery then came forward, and was loudly cheered. He said— 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I have been requested to propose to 
this meeting the first of a series of resolutions, with a view to the forma- 


1856 cecccecccecccs 13°37 coceecee 14°38 coccccee LOL cocssece 


he, Skates. > Saleteenget * ~ Stet edde | tion of a Society for the Benefit of British Miners. Unconnected as I am 


oa | with mines and mineral property, it, perhaps, may be expected that I 

ve 1155 is ++ 18: | should offer some apology for having taken thus early what appears a pro- 

thee sotece BED vovceese OUD worseens per , minent part in endeavouring to establish a society of this character. I 

_ The greatest difference between the highest number of deaths per mil- | may say, todeal briefly with all that is of a preliminary nature, that a few 

lion tons raised and the lowest is ouly 3-44, and the greatest difference be- | gentlemen of philanthropic character, with highly benevolent objects, have 

tween the mean and the lowest is 1°82 less, and the highest 1°62 more. In | for some months past dedicated their labours unceasingly to the collection 

any case the difference is not very marked, and the year 1860 isa little | of facts in relation to the moral, the physical, and the social condition of 

above an average of the whole, which it ought not to have been were the | that immense class of our fellow-men, the British Miners, to which the attention of 

i ly decreasing. some individuals—and I rejoice to see amongst them, the first, my honourable and 

deaths heen y aa 6 . worthy friend, if he will permit me so to call him, who has done us the favour to take 

Taking the year 1856 to be represented by 100, the proportionate loss | the chair (hear, hear)—has been called; and those gentlemen have likewise solicited to 

of life in each will be represented as follows:— some extent the attention of the public to those considerations which have led to a de- 

N f death Y sire on the part of those who now appear before you to establish a society for the ob- 

by = Sess — 1858" jects which, briefly, indeed, but I hope intelligibly and satisfactorily, on the present oc- 

eee eee neeeeeeeneee 00> bei ~ 

1857 vee 1119=108°32 1860 casion I shall have the honour to detail to you. It appears, from a cursory review of 

1858 931=— 90°12 


the condition and number of persons engaged in the mines of this country, that a state of 
‘ . things exists imperatively calling for the attention, for the sympathy, and for the sup- 

This does not show any uniform decrease, nor does it show the propor- 
tion of deaths to the coals raised, but by taking the number of deaths to 


port of the entire public, the whole community of this realm, in favour of a body of 
persons who have most especial claims to their consideration. (Hear, hear.) I might 
each 1,000,000 tons of coals raised it will be thus:— 
No. of deaths per 


state that no less than 300,000 of our fellow-men, engaged in mineral operations in this 
country, contribute by their daily labour to the wealth, prosperity, power, and greatness 
of England (hear); and this enormous class of our fellow-men, our fellow-creatures, are, 
1,000,000 tons. Proportion. perhaps, with the single exception of seamen actually upon the sea, exposed to greater 
ccccccccccce 14°38 cecccces 100 and more frequent dangerous casualties and calamities than any other class of people in 
9ebececeee BEE Gccened BONO cbeucess the community. (Hear, hear.) Ihave told you of their numbers, and it is almost ap- 
evewe eee 12°63 SEES cvcvecece - | palling to consider, that of those 300,000 persons, no less than 1000—that is 1000 human 
80°32 
93°61 soeeregs 6°99 
Mean cececesesees 13°37 coos 92°97 ecoee 7°03 


beings—perish in the course of their calling and occupation in every year of our lives. 
(Sensation.) But that number, again, is small compared with the number of those who 
Except in the year 1859, which was unusually low in deaths from ex- 
plosion, this shows but a trifling decrease, which will perhaps be more ap- 


sustain in a greater or less degree the mischief and the injuries to which their occupa- 
| tion exposes them;—1000 per annum is the number of those who die—and die, I mean, 
parent if we take the mean of the five years to represent 100, thus:— 
Deaths per 1,000,000 tons. Above, Below. 
3 


| from accidents and casualties incidental to iheir occupation—10,000 of them in every 
| year that passes over us sustain greater or less mischiefs and injuries. (Hear, hear.) 
We have, therefore, 11,000 persons in every year out of 300,000, or, I may say, more than 
the thirtieth part of the whole number, who in every year sustain some sort of injury, 
7 100 ‘percent sometimes fatal injuries, calling for the sympathy of all made acquainted with their 
= rcent. .. — sevccees 
107°55 cocccces 7°SB ccccccce 
11211 ISL ccccoses 
94°46 
1859 .ecoccccce 11°55 86°39 


misfortunes, and appealing—I hope not in vain—to the sympathy of the public at large. 

(Hear, hear.) It is not only direct accident, as I have stated, fatal accidents to 1000, 

and accidents more or less injurious to 10,000 more, but the constant, necessary, and, I 

| may add, the deplorable results to the constitution —— — vd — unhappy 

Rey 4 8 . . people to which attention ought to be especially directed. hey breathe during almost 

heer Works power ar 7 hom the want of an ardent desire 1860 .eereereee 18°40 100°22 ad | all the working hours of their lives an atmosphere pestilential at all times, and occa- 

ma AY Will demur to the extension of ene te Work Will] | ‘This shows for the year 1858 a decrease of 5°64, and for 1859 a decrease | sionally polsoncas: dangerous, Cieteoes Woes, cnanged tn mining operations, (Hest 

’ : x inci i , z * sometimes to life ; and this is the lo’ g ‘ ¥ 

‘gut to avoid undue and oe the principle and practice | of 13°61; but for 1860 an increase of 022 per cent. on the average of the hear.) And what is the result? I will not detain you by quoting from a publication 

On gements, The just] de a sterforence with their whole, The decrease on the whole is so trifling that I think we may cor- | to which, perhaps, the attention of many of you has been directed—the Jate article in 
Of any Inspec y justly anal » submit to the arbitrary | rectly affirm that during these five years of inspection little more has been th Oe ee ee eatin nce aeten 

a $ i i i i the same time a most moving, description of the miner, e appears e eye y= 

10 3. . —e oe but — can | effected than preventing an increased rate of deaths in proportion to the | one who may travel of reside within the mining dist stn, eceeae aeaan beeen. 

eir mines. nor 4 th oy } that fee » tO & | coals raised. customed to compare the miner with his fellow-men can tell by the unnaturally height- 

5 € result of that inspection i isi | ened shoulders, the bent back, the pallid, solemn, unhealthy complexion that he is 

the Inspector's annual report. The point to be | If be yo number of ys ry: from. ooh greene CaS, 88 engaged in mining operations. "There is, therefore, no miner, however fortunate he may 

far as it can be done, as a general principle, the classified by the Inspectors, we will see the proportion of each:— | be in escaping the mortal calamities to which I referred, or.even from being numbered 

" | 


Sarg and all have an indisputable right to have a reason- 
ble ns . in every case of fataY accident not only has there been 
: ona ey that there hag also been exercised due precaution 
rie oan ¢ lives of the workmen have not been placed in jeo- 
agents th P nena of reckless, careless, or inefficient agency. Even 
a —— ves it must be a source of unspeakable satisfaction, in 
Os tant hea of unavoidable, purely accidental fatal injury, 

os mad of the Government official that they have conducted 
a, F to their charge ina prudent, cautious, judicious, and 
d have the in my own part, I should be glad indeed were it pos- 
daily Aspector’s assent or dissent to the arrangements for 


0 . 
basal colliery Property have an important interest in the proper 
$00.00 8 A arp and that interest will certainly be advanced by 
paid to Just and permanent principle. The item of expenditure, 
OWhich ig wpe suffering from accidents,” is a very considerable 
bed, their cont ded the loss of their workmen’s services, and while 
lor rented at the ne of course, the occupants of dwelling-houses 
mM counties cir cost, this latter charge usually becoming in the 
: erin expe to the survivors in cases of fatal injury. In 
Deuniary los yicsions there is serious destruction of property and 
808 producin mounting, in some cases, to thousands of pounds, in 
in the ‘case Pr ee bankruptcy and ruin, this being exem- 
sthe latter ‘not rs Hill, Risca, and, as is now current, in that of 
tat injury in th “— explosion, The colliery generally suffers a 
teady, good the sequent difficulty of obtaining a sufficient sup- 
to prevent such men; and in all cases the expense which was re- 
tthe expenses oho is subsequently to be incurred, thus | 
~ OWners of collie incurred of both bad and good arrangements. 
“xi0US to spare no Senin all cases, almost without exception, are 
Mities, is 4 f ul expense, so as to prevent the recurrence 
8 to endorse, "Tt is a — I have the utmost confidence and 
Providing pro Not from any desire to avoid the necessary ex- 
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one of the principal reviews in this country, in which there is a most eloquent, but at 
: , Total deaths for 5 years. araongst the 10,000 who receive direct serious bodily injuries in the course of the year— 
2 oe are at present applicable to all col- | seseceees 1286 = 25°25 per cent. there is no one who follows the occupation at all for any number of years in succession 
no great hardship in making it a ge- seseeee 1924 = 3775 but suffers materially and permanently in his health, and, consequently, in his happi- 
mda . strata are insufficient, that the artificial 


. 18°00 ” ness and comfort. (Hear, hear.) But, besides, we find when we look to see the con- 
the Yentilatin brick, or iron, but not in any case temporary 19°00 sequences of what I have now stated to the comparative duration, the average duration, 
§ and lighting of the mine must be such as to 
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a of the life of the miner, as compared with the average duration of the life of other Ja- 


Total sesesecevevess = 100°00 per cent. bourers in other occupations, We may take as a specimen the agricultural labourer. 
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You will, perhaps, be somewhat surprised to learn that the average duration of the life 
of the miner is 27 years—that is, taking the whole class collectively : 27 years, an age 
when those who have attained it are still admitted to be amongst the youth of the peo- 
ple! 27 years are the average duration of the life of a miner; 43 years are the average 
duration of the life of an agricultural labourers. (Hear, hear.) We find, therefore, that 
it has pleased Providence to permit it. I hope the nation will permit it for no gieat 
length of time, but from want of that kind of zealous assistance and support, for want, 
above all, of those practical preventive measures which ought to have been adopted, and | 
which may be adopted, and which, I trust, will be adopted in this country for the pro- | 
tection of the miners—(Applause)—taking the whole body of them throughout the | 
country—taking them collectively, they are destined to 16 years less of life than the other, | 
the fellow-class—the agricultural labourers of the country. I need not detain you; 
above all I need not, I am sure, appeal to your sympathies by pointing out to you the 
unfortunate condition in reference to health and life in which this numerous class of our 
fellow-creatures is placed. I need not, I am sure, enter into any further details. You 
must be satisfied from the few words I have now addressed to you that their case is one 
calling for the sympathy and support of the peopleof this country. (Applause.) Now, 
it is not only in their own peculiar and personal condition that they need that to which 
Tam now appealing before you, forin consequence of the kind of life they lead, to which 
they are condemed,and the narrow means they have for support, but in consequence stil! 
more of the absence of any controlling and directing, or assisting and advising, friendly 
power and influence to exercise its influence upon their lives, they allow, perhaps almost 
of necessity, thelr children to be brought up nearly entirely without education. (Hear, 
hear.) The consequence is that those men, who most peculiarly from their condition, 
and especially the nature of the risks to which they are exposed, stand most in need of | 
knowledge, and something more than the elementary knowledge which all, in every 
class and every occupation, require; stand in need of some peculiar knowledge in order | 
to assist in guarding and protecting themselves against the peculiar accidents and casu- 
alties to which they are daffy and hourly exposed; they are perhaps, without any sort 
of exception, the most help! and deplorably ignorant class in the community. It 
is, therefore; one of the objects of the association for which I am about to solicit your 
support to provide not only for the relief of those who may partially suffer, and to re- 
lieve, again, those who may survive the miners who have met with accidents of a fatal’na- 
ture, but it is also to provide, and largely, generally, and systematically to provide, for 
the education of the children of miners, that this society will I hope, with your aid, be 
constituted ; and, in order that you may all be aware how little there exists, I should 
rather say what a total absence there unfortunately is, now of the means by which the 
condition of the miner can be improved, in which those fatal accidents and calamities 
may either be prevented or limited; and the solace and assistance where the accident 
proved fatal, for which they would naturally look to their fellow-creatures, is entirely 
wanting. (Hear, hear.) Then I would direct your attention—though I am sure it is 
quite unnecessary I should do so, except to remind you of that to which I am about to 
allude—to the nature, extent, and consequence of the two fearful accidents which have 
lately occurred in collieries. You find that in the Hartley Colliery, the name of which 
will form part of, and occupy a space in, one of the darkest and saddest pages of the history 
of this country—(hear, hear)—in the Hartley Colliery I think the number, the ex- 
act number, was 207 human beings who lost their lives; 400 and odd survivors became 
objects of public sympathy, and in an incredibly short space of time, with the humanity 
and liberality with which those not only immediately interested in collieries—those who 
inhabit the neighbourhood of the spot in which the calamity had occurred—but the great 
mass of the people, and, I may say, of all classes of the people, came forward to the 
frelief of those sufferers, that in a remarkably short space of time after the calamity 
no less than somewhere, I think, about 70,0007. was collected for the sufferers. (Hear.) 
Well, but now against the distress; and I may go a little further, and I may say the 
nataral personal mortifications to which“those who are connected with the colliers in 
question are exposed ; whereas, 30,0007. out of the fand of 70,0002. collected would have 
been amply sufficient to’provide for the widows and children of those unhappy sufferers : 
40,0007. remained, and [ believe remains entirely undisposed of. A similar calamity oc- 
carred within but a few days—within, at least, a few weeks after—I mean the terrible 
Joss of life in the Gethin Colliery, in Wales, where there certainly were only 50 persons 
to whom the accident proved fatal—204 was the number of the survivors. <A similar 
appeal was made to the publicat large, but, I grieve to say, whilst there is 40,0002, sur- 
plus ynapplied and no longer applicable to the purpose for which it was collected, if I 
were to mention the sum of 1000/., I believe that wholly inadequate sum is the outside 
of all that has been subscribed and collected for the benefit of the Gethin sufferers. 
What a terrible state of things do we find existing in relation to this numerous class of 
persons! (fear, hear.) Twohundred of them may perish in the North of England, and 
there we have the widows and children within a month amply provided for, and an im- 
Mense surplus remains, (Hear, hear.) A similar accident occurs in the principality 
of Wales; 50 unfortunate human betngs lose their lives; thelr widows and childrenare 
in a state requiring the same sympathy, the same relief, and the same support from 
their fellow-creatures as those in the North of England. They appeal to the commu- 
nity in general, and, I believe I may say, from want of some person, of some well or- 
ganised and central society extending their supervision throughout the whole country, 
extending the relief which the means at their command, it is hoped, will enable them 
to afford to all who may suffer, whether they be many or few; and again in all parts 
of the country, from the want of some such society as that, those unfortunate sufferers 
in Wales are at this moment almost perishing of want. Appeal after appeal is made, 
and perhaps from the very superfluity of the fund provided for the unfortunate sufferers 
in the North those persons are left, substantially speaking, without any rellef at all. 
(Hear, hear.) I think, therefore, when the meeting shall be pleased to consider the 
numbers who are in question that it is in relation to no less than 300,000 of our fellow- 
creatures that we are now making this appeal; and if the association through your aid 
be established, and enabled to carry on its operations on the extensive scale which we 
venture to anticipate—I may add the labourers in other mines—I am not confining our 
operations to eollieries—tin mines, lead mines, and the other mines of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; I might add to the number 300,000, 200,000 more, and say there 
will be halfa million of people syst tically and per tly benefited by the opera- 
tions of such an association. (Hear, hear.) When we consider, then, that there are 
now 300,000, that there may be 200,000 more appealing to you for support, I think I need 
say no more to satisfy you that the establishment of an association which, having a 
central board in London, and a body, or council, I believe it is intended to be called, con- 
sisting of gentlemen not only well known for their philanthrophy and benevolence; a 
body of persons of wealth, of gravity, of consideration, and, above all, good sound prac- 
tical men of business, if you should find a society through your aid shall be established, 
consisting, or rather under the government and direction, of a council of that nature, 
and that they, sitting and acting centrally in London, shall be represented by com- 
mittees and subsidiary bodies of persons in the neighbourhood of every great colliery, or 
collections of collieries, throughout the realm ; that it should be their especial object and 
purpose to provide, not only for the relief which is necessary in cases of those accidents, 
but to provide locally for the education of the children, and further, to adopt measures 
-—to a short outline of which I will hereafter have the honour to solicit your attention— 
for preventing the accidents that occur, so far as human science, human caution, and 
human skill can effect such a purpose, I think you will not hesitate at once to admit 
that the establishment of such a society will be a benefit and a blessing to the people. 
Now, what we propose to do is this—If a sufficient amount of subscriptions shall now 
and hereafter be collected, we propose to establish a society, which shall consist of a 
council—constituted as I have already ventured to describe to you—and who shall act 
with the assistance of a financial board of trustees, who will duct the p lary con- 
cerns of the company, into whose hands all monies shall be paid and administered, and 
who shall themselves be persons of respectability and property, and who shall conduct 
their operations on such a system that it will be impossible, either from one of those 
failures in integrity which occur, I am sorry to say, in all ranks, even the highest, and 
all classes in life, that any loss shall be sustained by this association. The association 
carrying on its operations with the aid of competent, efficient officers; and, I may say, 
officers of that description possessing all the requisites and all the qualifications which 
can be required, are already within the eyeand within the reach of theassociation. The 
association thus being so established, will collect a fund by means of subscriptions, ena- 
bling it to commence its operations, and the permanent, I may say the annual, funds to 
be collected by the society will be increased so as to make the society self-supporting, 
if we shall succeed In establishing it by means of the co-operation and subscriptions of 
the miners themselves. (Applaase.) I must trouble you now to listen for a few mo- 
ments whilst I enter a little into details, for I may say of myself I should not think I 
was acting the part even of an honest man if I were to come forward, and addressing a 
body of my fellow-countrymen were to call upon them to aid by their subscriptions the 
proposition which is submitted to them, unless I was satisfied I could lay before them, 
and even if necessary in all its details, such a scheme, such a system of action, as will 
satisfy all who may contribute to the establishment of such a society that their money 
will be safe, that their money will be well bestowed, and with their aid and the ald of 
the people themselves who are to be chiefly benefitted by the establishment of thesociety, 
it will carry on its operations not only with perfect success, but to such an extent as will 
confer an almost boundless degree of benefit on those who are its objects. (Applanse.) 
I have said there are 300,000 engaged in those operations—300,000 persons who have a 
far deeper interest than anyone of us, who are merely working for their own benefit in 
the establishment of a society like this, and in the successful carrying out of its opera- 
tions, and whose wages, I am told, amount on an average in general to something like 
25s. a week. If those 300,000 workmen were to subscribe a mere small fractional sum—I 
may say of ld. per head per week out of their earnings—for the purposes of this society, 
we should thus obtain an annual revenue or income of 65,000/. One pennya week from 
the miners of England, from the colliers alone—and I will only deal with them, for sim- 
plicity’s sake, in the observations I have to make—1ld. per week from 300,000 of those 
men would amount to 65,0007. a year, a sum in itself, and without the assistance of the 
public at all, without anything but merely the council and officers in London, and the 
local committees in the different colliery districts, its to a sufficient sum to pro- 
vide for the survivors of those who may perish, and administer relief to those who may 
be merely injured, and whose injury may be either permanent or temporary, to provide, 
also, against periods of sickness, or when unable from other causes to work: 65,000/. 
a-year would be raised by 1d. per week from the miners themselves, asum amply suffi- 
celent for those beneficial purposes. Well, why should not this be attempted? (Hear, 
hear.) In Belgium, in Prassia, where the mines and mineral wealth of those countries 
are insignificant compared with that which exists and which is to be found in Eng- | 
land, where, of course, the number of those who are interested in such a scheme are, | 
comparatively, very small, societies are established everywhere ; they have committees ; 
they subscribe what is a little more, but very little more, than what I am expecting on 
the part of the miners of England. They subscribe 1d. in the 1/. sterling out of their 
earnings, and from that subscription, doubled as it is by contributions of a similar amount 
from the owners of the mines, an ample fund is produced, not only to provide for the re- 
lief of the sufferers under casualties and calamities such as we are now considering, but 
to provide for the widows of those who die a natural death, and provide some degree of edu- 
cation for their children ; to provide, also, not only against all the misfortunes, but against 
the ordinary exigences of life beyond the common daily subsistence of the subscribers. 
Therefore, in the first place, we have the example of those other countries, and I cannot | 
help observing, as I pass along, if we should succeed in establishing this society, and in 
obtaining from the workmen themselves such an income as that which I have now al- | 
luded to, I cannot help expressing my most earnest hope—I may add in some degree | 
something approaching to my belief—that the owners of mines, the employers of those | 
workmen who by their labours obtain the fortunes they possess (applause), that they | 
will not hesitate to do what in other countries is done by persons similarly circum. | 
stanced—that they will hasten to come forward, eager and anxious to support this so- 
ciety, and by their contributions will show that whatever the miners are willing to do 
for themselves, their employers are likewise willing to do for them, and so to double 
the fund which will thus be created. (Applause.) Well, but, perhaps, the question 
may have occurred to the minds of some of you—“ Is it likely that those men, who are 
at present in a state of ignorance which, unhappily, I have been obliged to describe—is 
it likely these men will enter into the system, and will subscribe even weekly Id. to 
pat it in operation?” I am rejoiced to tell you that Mr. Towers, the indefatigable per- | 
son to whom I have alladed—to whose efforts, with those of others, we are indebted 
for the first hint under which we are put in motion, and are induced to endeavour to 
form this society—Mr. Towers, who has been himself more than once iu several of the 
mining districts, who has addressed large bodies of men, has found them all, not merely 
willing, but eager to enter into this scheme, to contribute out of their revenues to such 
4 society, if such a society has been formed ; and we are assured by Mr. Towers, that 
no less than from 30,000 to 40,000 men are now at this moment, whilst [ am address- 
ing you, ready to come forward at once, and to agree to subscribe their weekly sum out 




















of their revenues, whenever it will be announced to them that the society ig established. 
(Applause.) Well, then, I think, judging from other societies in this country, and the 
liberality with which all classes, when proper objects for the exercise of their liberality 


are before them,—jadging from all the materials, I say, we have before us, andfrom which | 


we may be permitted to draw an inference, I cannot doubt but if this society shall be 
established we shall have ample funds, first in the contributions of the public in gene- 
ral, and next in the contributions of the owners of mines and others interested in mining 
property and labour; and lastly, but I should say cliiefly, principally from the contri- 
butions of the miners themselves, to conduct with perfect success the most extensive 
operations which are contemplated. The purposes thus to be attained, the objects to 
which the funds are to be applied, it is of these, and these only, it now remains for me 
to ae. Now, these purposes have been very well and briefly stated in more than one 

ublication which has emanated from the gentleman to whom [ allude. I will take the 

rst, because it is the greatest and most important ofall, the purposes to which the funds of 
this association are to be applied—I mean the reliefof the sufferers. That is thus classified, 
—First, in cases of fatal accidents, to provide for the widows and children,and those depend- 
ent.—Secondly, in cases of accidents not fatal, bat where the miner is disabled to make such 
suitable provision as the case may require ;—and, thirdly,in cases of old age or incapacity 
to labour, a superannuation allowance. I would add to that a fourth—that is, the pay- 
ments to be made to those who, from an accident of a temp y ch ter only, or from 
some temporary illness, or other cause not of a permanent nature, may require occasional 
relief from the funds of this society. The funds, then, of the association will be directed, 
in the first place, to provide against all the consequences, and in favour of all the suf- 
ferers from fatal idents; from idents not fatal; and, lastly, from any of those 
causes which lead either to a permanent or atemporary inability to obtain a subsistence. 
It will require very little indeed in the way of exertion to establish a system under 
which, the moment intelligence may reach the society of an accident occurring, they will 
be enabled to hasten to the relief of the sufferers, and by means of which, also, they 
could any time, and from time to time, supply periodically to the different districts the 
relief which is 'y for 'y purposes and temporary occasions. But they are 
also desirous of extending their operations to provide a system of education for the chil- 
dren of miners. Now, I have unfortunately been obliged to enter a good deal into de- 
tails. There are some matters of detail which I have yet tosubmit; and really, if I had 
the power, I should not attempt to deliver before you a rhetorical or declamatory address, 
tending to excite your feelings, to appeal to yoursympathies. It isenough that I should, 
in a plain, business-like way, state to you the nature of the exigency, and the means 
by which we seek to provide for it, and to appeal to the better feelings of your nature to 
give us all the assistance you can in the accomplishment of the work. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, besides a council and officers in London, for which means are already pro- 
vided, to establish local committees in all colliery districts, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of all great coal mines throughout England, Scotland, and Wales; and by means 
of those committees to render such assistance as may be necessary to the schemes already 
in existence to enable them to afford an education to all the children of all the colliers 
in the immediate neighbourhoods in question; and likewise to establish where there 
are no schools, so far as the means will allow, the same sort of system of education to be 
provided for the same persons. I shall not detain you now on this subject, for that task 
is allotted to an honourable friend of mine, who, I hope, will hereafter address you, 
Without going into the details, or into the principles of that part of our scheme, I may 
simply say, if there be a blessing greater than all others that can be conferred on the 
children of any class of the community, it is the blessing of education—(cheers)—as tend- 
ing to morality and religion, as tending to comfort and happiness, as tending to material 
wealth and prosperity. Without educationall human effortsare vain, With education 
it is scarcely possible that ordinary efforts shall fail. (Prolonged applause.) We pro- 
pose, besides—but this is, though a very important, a comparatively subordinate object 
of the undertaking—we propose, likewise, to obtain the aid of men of science, of men in 
different departments of life, who will be able to afford such assistance in advising the 
best means, in addition to those that already exist, and are in practice, to secure the 
miners against the fearful accidents to which they are now exposed. (Hear, hear.) But 
more than that, we propose, by a system of rewards and prizes to be held out to mana- 
gers, or overlookers, or supervisors, whatever name they may be in the different districts 
called, to whom the management and care of mines, and the directing of the operations 
of the miners is entrusted—we propose, by a general system of prizes and rewards to 
them, to encourage those who in a given length of time, be it at the end of a year, for 
example, shall show not merely the least number of accidents that could be by human 
precaution avoided, have occurred in the mines under their supervision; but prizes and 
rewards to those who shall satisfy the society they have throughout the year cared and 
provided most diligently for the comfort and general well-being of the miners. (Applause. ) 
I should, if there were more time before us-—but I dare say many of you whom I am ad- 
dressing will know, without detailed information on the subject, how frequently it oc- 
curs in mines that the most terrible accidents, spreading devastation and death through- 
out hundreds of families, might be prevented by the most ordinary exercise of caution 
on the part of the supervisor, and I may add, also, on the part of the miners themselves, 
I think it will be one of the great points that will be obtained by the establishment of a 
society like this, that the attention of the owners of mines would be in the first place 
called to the performance of that particular duty; and that they should, if they cannot 
bring the miners under their own personal inspection, take care to select the best 
over-lookers—not only the most skilful but the most careful and most meritorious men 
—they can find in the community fit for such an employment, and competent to under- 
take the care of the mines, and the direction of all that relates to the care, comfort, 
and the safety of the miner; and if this be done by heads and owners of mines, and if 
their orders are obeyed by the over-lookers, a system of general care and caution, and 
of personal efforts to prevent those accidents, and the causes of those accidents, will be 
introduced amongst miners, by which hundreds and thousands of human iives will be 
saved. There will be another object of the society; and I believe if it should be by your 
aid and the aid of the miners themselves carried out, its effect will be to prevent a great 
number of accidents that occur, its effect will be to administer prompt und ample, full 
and sufficient relief to all who may suffer in any part of the kingdom, from any of the 
accidents to which miners are liable,—it would have the effect, perhaps the greater and 
more beneficial effect still, of introducing a system of education amongst the children of 
miners; and if it be an act done through your aid and through your encouragement and 
support, it is an act which I am sure will bring happiness to the minds of everyone who 
has taken part in it—an act which will bring to you the gratitude of 300,000 of your 
fellow-creatures, of their families, of their children, and of their children’s children, 
(Loud applause.) I will now conclude by moving the first resolution :— 

“ That the recent calamities in the North of England and South Wales show the pre- 
carlous nature of the miners’ existence; the princely sum subscribed for the Hartley 
sufferers (so greatly in excess of the requirements), whilst the bereaved at Gethin arein 
want, proves the necessity for a well-organised ‘ National Association, whereby prompt 
and effective ald may be rendered to all safferers from colliery casualties ; resolved, 
therefore, that this association is deserving of public support.” 


Mr. Sheriff Cockere i: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—I am 
here from a sense of duty,-and I am here in the enjoyment of a privilege 
to take part in such a meeting as this must be to every Englishmen, ulti- 
mately, if the results we anticipate should be accomplished, a source of the 
greatest gratification and pleasure. (Hear, hear.) Sir, after the very lucid 
statement we have listened to from the right hon. gentleman who has just 
addressed you, it will not be necessary for me to detain the meeting by any 
lengthened observations. I shall, therefore, content myself by just simply 
referring to some of the figures at which the mind must be struck in looking at this great 
and important subject in all its bearings; and we must remember that the coal produce 
of this country is the great source of its wealth, and that in bringing up to the surface 
of the ground some 65,500,000 tons of coal, there are employed in that production 300,000 
human beings, and the loss of life, according to statistics that may be relied on, is one 
life in the working of every 65,000 tons of coals. (Sensation,) Sir, I think these facts 
speak for themselves, and it is not necessary that I should urge them on any person; 
they are so strong themselves it is altogether needless. (Hear, hear.) The objects of 
this association have been also clearly placed before you. It is the desire of the com- 
mittee forming to-day to bring to bear upon the subject such scientific discoveries as 
man may be able to provide for the salvation of those lives; the second object the society 
contemplates is the education of the miners ; and the third object is to afford permanent 
relief to the families of those who will, under any circumstances, probably require that 
relief in the future. Sir, it is a great subject which we have before us, and we should 
not feel discouraged, although this meeting is small, when we remember that from very 
small beginnings the greatest results have accrued. (Applause.) And although, as the 
Times says, we have one thousand benevolent institutions in London claiming the con- 
sideration of the public, we can with confidence come before you and make the thousand 
and first, feeling the last will not certainly be least in importance to every British heart 
in the community. (Cheers.) I see around me so many able speakers who are anxious 
to address you that I will sit down, simply seconding the resolution which Sir F. Kelly 
has so ably moved.—The resolution was put and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Georcr Hammonp WHALLEY, M.P., in proposing the second reso- 
lution, said: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen—It will not be neces- 
sary for me to occupy your time for more than a few minutes in moving 
the resolution which has been entrusted to me, because I appear here in a 
somewhat different character to those gentlemen who have spoken before. 
I appear on this occasion as being interested in the meeting, in so far as I 
do reside in the midst of a large population of miners, about 40,000 persons, principally 
engaged in mining operations in the district of North Wales; and I may say on behalf 
of those persons—and that is the particular topic on which I would ask your attention 
—that I do offer my earnest and cordial thanks to the hon. gentleman who presides on 
this occasion, to the hon. gentleman who has with such remarkable ability and clear- 
nes3 stated to you the objects of this Association ; and I do assure them, and assure you, 
from my knowledge of the mining population of that district, and which may be fairly 
considered to represent other mineral populations, that they will most fully appreciate 
the efforts which have been made so disinterested!y and so generously by the gentlemen 
who have attended here to-day. (Hear, hear.) I venture to say more. Whatever de- 
fects there may be in their education at present, and however much the objects of the 
Association nfy be in that respect attended with success, they are already sufficiently 
educated to appreciate any proposals that may be laid before them of a practical charac- 
ter of this description ; and they will most cordially respond to those proposals by doing 
their part in this movement. (Hear, hear.) All thatis wanted—and perhaps these ob- 
servations may be worthy of your attention—by those people is that a movement of 
this kind should have the sanction of such gentlemen as have attended here to-day, 
(Loud applause.) If it were possible to add to the value which a movement of this kind 
must derive from the sanction and support of the gentleman who occupies the chair— 
a gentleman scarcely as well known by his wealth, his position, and ability, as by the 
great benevolence by’which he administers for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen the 
great wealth with which he has been entrusted ; sanctioned also by the hon. gentleman 
who moved the first resslution, perhaps still better known as having a character second 
to no man in the kingdom at stake—the proposing a scheme like this, and in submitting 
to the country with the sanction of his name a proposal of this kind, all that is wanted 
in addition to the benefit of their support is iderably enh d by the circumstance 
that they are not interested—that they are not connected directly with coal mines— 
that they come before the country more as Englishmen, ready to devote the high position 
they occupy to an object which has so lately attracted the attention of every one. 
(Hear, hear.) I, therefore, believe that this movement is inaugurated under the best 
auspices and with the best prospects of success. The people who are intended to be 
benefited I can speak of from personal acquaintance. I have no greater pleasure than in 
mixing with them every hour: I mix with them in their local organisations, their be- 
nefit and sick clubs, and savings banks; and I repeat there is no class who have more 
intelligence, or Who bring a more practical judgment to bear on what concerns their 
own interests than the class of miners; and all that is requisite to enable them to con- 
tribute their part is that the proposal shonid emanate from persons in whom they can 
have confidence; and, taking them altogether, no better men can be found than the gen- 
tleman occupying the chair and the hon. gentleman who proposed the first resolution. 
(Applause.) I will not occupy you time further than by stating one other circumstance 
which has occurred to me, and which very strongly induces me to think this society 
will be attended with success. It is this, the cause of those accidents—and I think I may 
speak with some degree of confidence—the main cause of this immense sacrifice of human 














life employed in mines in England, Scotland, and Wales, and one 





of the wealth of thecountry, is not the carelessness of the men, a 4 
by education so much as in inducing the owners of collieries to nl 
the expenditure of money, proper means of ventilation. (Applanse ) re 
to say is this, you will have seen the various proposals for the purpose me 
danger in that respect—namely, by increasing the number of 
there shall be two shafts, so as toensure ventilation. But be king sm.” 
—there are uo means at the disposal of the Government, or of pont 
those objects can be ensured that will be nearly as effective as 
moral control of a society of this kind, presided over by such MEN 8s bare 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) It is a mere question of expense. If Conlmasten 
sire to obtain a certain extent of coal, and they find it can be accomplish 
by one pit than two, of course they will naturally be inclined to dope tne 
they will have recourse to artificial means to force down air, and go fort, bey 
a collision between them and the authorities, that two shafts are 
with an amount of difficulty in carrying it out, that you can better ul 
describe,—when it is put to them as a matter of compulsion by ae 
inspection of a colliery Inspector, to incur a very large expenditur Ba 
this, from my own knowledge of coalowners. If, in addition tosuch advicy l 
as the miners can received from Government in this respect, there js 5 - 
established to exercise a moral control by theiragents and PUbLNCatiog oat 
tion respectfully, but still with a degree of force commensurate With the 
power we can gather about us, that will be the English Mode of effecting i w 
satisfactory mode, and I believe it will be a far more effectual mode thay’ 
the hands of the Government. (Hear, hear.) I beg leave to thank You for 
and I beg to repeat, on the part of the population with whom J haye, 
for whom I have an amount of respect and regard, that it is dificy: w . 
there is no class of the community more deserving of your sympathy thy 
more ready to appreciate or co-operate In any movement for their benegt wll 
to thank the Chairman and the hon. gentleman who moved the first Peta, 
beg to move :—* That the most effective means should be adopted tp 

in mines, so far as human agency can possibly achieve this object, and thy 
be taken to secure educational advantages to the mining Operatives geneniy 
pecially to the rising generation.” : 

The Rey. J. P. Geru: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlme— 
who was brought up in the midst of miners, who from his borhyaj 
a very great interest in that large and important section of our lj, 
trymen, I have looked on with the highest satisfaction and ivigy 
progress of the present movement, and I trust to-day a standart, 
the metropolis which will concentrate all the forces of the moremn 
will give it a direction that shall hinder our forces from bei 
that-may make us in a very few years sensible of the extreme in 
of this particular work. (Hear.) This has been already put before you ing 
complete a manner that it is not necessary that the ground should be gone 
We have shown that politically and soclally it is a most important sutjet; 
are labouring under our feet and out of our sight a strong and stalwart me ¢; 
race of men who are strong, not only physically but likewise in mental ay 
race of men who have never yet been taught to act together, and whom it § 
of the present movement to give the power of working out through its gm, 
personal advantages for themselves, and to secure the progress of their¢ 
may come after them. (Hear, hear.) With these views before us,| thin 
striking contrast to the way in which things are done in England and on the( 
Whereas, in Prussia legislation has done its part, through the social » 
the political subject, which is recognised; but beyond the political clement, 
an element here which I think is wanting in those cuuntries—an element ¢ 
they are little conscious—a binding and united element, an clement which oly 
in England, which connects men of great importance with the movement, mi 
lends consistency and grace to the many diversities of the social body: ant 
nevolent element is the element which is represented in London by 1000 differen 
1000 different organisations, which owe their sources to that benevolent 
feeling which we are called on at the present occasion to put forth, in onder that 
give a head and force to what at present is prominently struggling for existemm, 
plause), The miners feel their wants ; already a friendly light is placed bebe 
pointing out the direction in which they must move, but unless there is activiy 
meeting which is assembled here to-day, unless we go something beyond mex 
unless there be somewhat of self-sacrifice on the part of those who have no pea 
terest in the success of the movement, nor any reward to hope for beyond hat 
good to their fellow-creatures, we shall finda generation, and yet another Uy 
go on before this great and important movement straggles into the couststeng 
is necessary to give it independence and power. (Hear, hear.) But this im 
we join together to-day,and I trust we are bound together to-day, in onder to 
miners that they may rely on us—to assure them that the system proposed bas 
the approbation of intelligent and disinterested minds—in order to convince t 
are not altogether left alone to labour underground forgotten and despised by t 
low-men, but that there are sympathies ready for them, and that they haves 
maintain amongst us in the great brotherhood of our body politic, (Applause) 
struck the day before yesterday, when I was attending a little clab In my owm 
bourhood, where we were selecting the books we were to read for 
and I humbly venture to suggest a book lately published, on the habits and 
of our miners. It was received very coldly, for a very intelligent and 
friend assured me that the miners were men of very curious and ou! 
manners, and a book about them was not likely to be read with any interest, t 
“T think I know enough of miners to read a book with interest about them; 
at the same time, it does realise to my mind the vast interval there is between t 
us, not only of habits but of feelings, and not only habits but of language. 
we must endeavour to bridge over. (Applause.) And when those awful 6 - 
are sent, sent providentially to awaken the best feelings of our hearts towards 
must not forget what feelings are awakened, but remember their ne 
look upon it in this way with an indulgent eye, join in the proceedings of ot, 
countrymen, and do the best we can. I trust we shall do it-—and Go wisi 
temperately, and judiciously what we have suggested as tending to do poet 
to have for ourselves the answer of a good conscience when called gore : 
the use of all our means and opportunities. I have great pleasure in 
solution which has been already read. 

The motion was then put, and unanimously agreed to. 

Colonel Knox, M.P., proposed the third resolution. ens 
appalled last winter by some of the most calamitous acti my 
perhaps, ever occurred in any country ? and it has broug be 
amount of sympathy which could not have been evoked in ay 
try but England. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to see the Sheriff of wel 
representing the great body of the citizens of London. He thouglit pare mit 
be laid on Government, who contemplated bringing in 4 bill on the a rte 
lation of mines, to compel the owners to make a proper supervision t many 
before the mine was worked. He believed if this were adopted & oer desirable 
and evils in mines would be mitigated. (Hear, hear.) It was 
that education should be spread to all persons connected wit! 
habits of precaution and prudence, and mitigate evils which occu 
ness of persons who, like all Englishmen, were careless of life to 
any other country. He hoped by enlisting the miners in this wi to more 
be induced, and their safety and well-being promoted. He begs for the Ree of 
meeting cordially approves the objects of the National Association 
Miners, and will use its best efforts to advance its interests. hich was als 

The Rev. Mr. Hawrayne seconded the resolution, W 
nimously agreed to. ; id After al 

Mr. WAKEFIELD, in proposing the next resolution, pare ct, it wo 
has been said, and so well and eloquently, said 00 this s ion, , 
unseasonable for me now to add much; but, at the al the vast 
help observing that it does appear strange that amongs to have 

iti land so little appears 
may say the vaunted, charities of the lan 1 whose la 
done for this important class of our fellow-creatures, ae couttty 4p 
may say, depends to such an extent the glory and the power ple 4 earth 
Because that precious substance that they extract from the h, directed DY 
aptly described as the very essence of material power, whic *, powerful natiat 
intelligence of our race, does place us at the head of the ar of England wood 
world, (Applause.) Without our coal the greatness and po of this ion 

en! 





wane. It is not only the grandeur of the results of the arson 

but it is the peculiar nature, if I may say so, of their employ for the 

our sympathy and regard. (Hear, hear.) Under the aap deol _ 

the working day, they seem up to this time to have been hie’ s 

only from a common fellowship, but also from the symp 

hear.) Now, that this state of things should not continue od 

and I do think it would tend to gladden many a weary ner down int 

gleam of sunshine into many a heart, as they are employ jation like this, 

earth, pursuing their lonely toil, if they knew there was NoratiNg their social © 

tuted for the purpose of promoting their interests and ame “ those kindly a 

They are naturally prevented from combining together of protect 1 

associations, like other classes of workmen, for the pa e, in this ‘ 

terests and improving their social condition; and, therefore, [ think taper 

special regards on our sympathy and upon our support ‘ ¢guch ye 

be made to the public, and goes forth with the sanction 0 respond it. “mi a 

countenancing the movement, the public will generously f collected fot ti d 

Now, in particular, as to that sum which has been pactge jg about 40/ ‘get 

lancholy accident that occurred the other day, I think required bY 

plus more than was at first proposed to be raised, oF henge ‘ 

the case. Just as I was coming to this meeting, year+ : 

for Birmingham, who considered it would be a very 84 

and he could not believe the great majority of t 

fand would not once sanction the application of @ pa! 

the Gethin accident. And I think, as the pract 

of this association, we might effect at least this 

“ That an earnest appeal be made to the British Pp 

the Relief of British Miners.” as w 
Mr. M. Garp seconded the motion, which W 


a has rere 
Mr. Henry Pease, M.P.: Sir, the last speaker Wi 

who may be connected with the mining interes ‘na the 

intimately connected with the mining ine also the 

and not only the district in which I reside, is very 

county which I have the honour to represent, ‘ition of 

the result of mining operations, and in the com 

are, consequently, a class of the community whi 

interest (hear, hear); and I am sure, if the ladies : 

more of them than by the result of their labours a * 

quainted with them, they would be more interest iivered. 

even by the eloquent speeches they have heard de th 

reasoning, independent class of men, who unde 

tent. I am speaking of the North of England; and 

the description of men who do not know anything “ 

who have no means of associating with one another 


an 
| prehend they will be found to be the best foundation f0F $9) Tage 


the cause; and if the council shall find it part of jae 1 bellewe tet edge 
similar societies existing in the North and North- fon, not bY k to best ae 
the most earnest desire—I can only speak by impli to pring scleOe ed to tne? 
earnest desire in any manner that can be sugses! neat.) with cat parties 
life amongst this class of the commanity. (Heats suie acciden 

ont of relief, many pariies are aware, since the /a™ 
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tions have been thrown out to the public with 
meet font to Be ro path nay That subject has been considered in the North, 
ony it should be the nucleus ofa universal fund, provided it can be so 
with a desire that so many details to be obtained as to the nature of the operations 
er ae districts, and their desire to contribute, their average length of 
of miners in the variow™ ter things, it cannot readily be determined how the fund can 
anton ated There is a sincere desire that the fund should go from time to 
best be appropriated. velief of the objects for which it was collected. I am quite 
time in furtherance @entieman, whose admirable address will be read with interest, and 
sare the boat tes and benefit, will forgive me when I say that I should like to put 
with great eid have called, in his early days, a demurrer to a part of his remarks, 
tn a ve red (the education and care of the childrenin the colliery districts. [am 
—I speak chleay © ing they have had all the care they should have had, or that there 
very fer from wiih whase there is still a lack of care; but if he will do me the honour, 
= peryry t honour, to pay mea visit in the North, I will introduce him 
and Shall foot soto, aad as nice a set of children, and as well educated, as it would 
° sone see in any part of the country. (Hear, hear.) I can inform him in 
2 ete wien we are more particularly interested, we have not only schools, but 
the mines in W pr Bot ries going about, and inspectors of schools, ao — ° 
we of the le in all respects, (Hear, hear. 
o Tee: sper folated ti am " Eee we have found amongst the northen 
do no tand generous appreciation of what is due to those 
caslowners that bao to on ot a Hise, Gavote their lives totheir service. (Hear, hear.) 
bg Fe are instances of great chasms which leave you ample room for ope- 
ogee {should be the last man to say a word to damp the interest that is now 
’ 
ted. (Hear, hear.) : 
— Tsar Ketiy: I may be allowed to offer a single word of ex- 
jon on what has fallen from the hon. gentlemen who has so very ably and appro- 
—_ addressed you. I rejoice very much to hear, and on such excellent authority 
yea that the education of the children of the miners in, at least, the part of the 
= whi h has the good fortune to number him amongst its inhabitants is in no 
poe fe a (Hear). I spoke on information rather derived from particular localities 
= a eneral character. I repeat I am exceedingly happy to be corrected by him ; 
pos igh fre add that should this society be established, and funds provided to be 
applied in part towards the education of the children of the miners, I trust before any 
-. t length of time shall have elapsed in every mining district of England the educa- 
fon of the children of miners will be as weil and amply provided for as in that in which 
the hon. gentlemen is interested. (Applause). 
Mr. W. M‘Garet could speak for ady Londonderry, and could vouch 
for the good she did by the education of the children on her property. (Hear.) 
On the motion of Mr. Rosert Cocks, of New Burlington-street, a vote 
of thanks to the worthy Chairman was passed with acclamation. ; 
The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said, at first he was slow in identi- 
fying himself with the society, as he had nothing to do with mining, little thinking how 
much he had to do with it. He did not now regret jeining, and he should give his stre- 
naous support of the association. (Cheers). He had received several letters of apology, 
which more properly ought to have been read at the commencement of the meeting. He 
would not detain them then, merely observing, however, that amongst others were letters 
from the Bishop of Durham, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Ripon, Ear! of Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Stanley, Frank Crossley,M.P., W. Williams, M.P , W. Scholefield, M.P., and 
J. Lock, M.P., all of whom expressed sympathy with the meeting. 


Mr. Towers, having read over the list of subscriptions received that day, 
the meeting broke up. 








THE HARTLEY COLLIERY FUND. 


The following correspondence, which recently passed between Mr. Gur- 
ney, President of the National Association for the Relief of British Miners, 
and the Lord Mayor, on the subject of the balance of the Hartley Fund, 


has been forwarded to us for insertion: — 
25, Princes-gate, Hyde-park, W., March 21. 
My Lorp,—A very large sum, exceeding 70,000/., has been raised, nominally for the 
sufferers from the late dreadful accident at Hartley. The largeness of the sum is one of 
the strongest indications of the innate and spontaneous benevolence of English hearts. 
207 lives were sacrificed at Hartley, and 407 persons left destitute. When the full ex- 
tent of the accident was ascertained, it was estimated—upon a very liberal computation 
—that 30,0007. would adequately meet all the requirements of the case. More than 
double that sum has been realised, and, as actual provision has been :made for all who 
were left destitute, within the limits, I believe, originally specified, it is plain that a 
balance of upwards of 40,0007. remains unappropriated. 
Now, assuming the facts I have stated to be correct, a very important question pre- 
cuts itself, viz.—to whom should the management of the large surplus, which is not 
tded at Hartley, be committed? I take for granted the Hartley committee at New- 
tle have performed their duties with fidelity and zeal—that they have made proper 
d adequate provision for each of the destitute and distressed ; but, having done so, I 
ubmit their functions have ceased, and that the large balance is not at their disposal for 
uture application to local accidents, but, as a fund contributed by the general public in 
cess of the requirements of a special case, should be placed at the disposal of those 
hose unexampled liberality raised so princely a sum, to decide as to its future applica- 
on, and possibly make it the nucleus of a national fund to meet all future accidents in 
try part of the kingdom. Of the importance and necessity for some such steps befng 
taken, I need not say anything; they are proved by that which has occurred in relation 
) Hartley and to Gethin. In the one case, a sum vastly in excess of the requirements 
obtained; in the other, scarcely enough to meet the immediate and pressing wants 
the bereaved, In your remarks at the Mansion House on Wednesday last, you touched 
pon this point, and you said—* It is not in the power of anyone to divert any of the 
ley Colliery Fund from the humane purposes for which it was subscribed.” I must 
iffer from your lordship in this. I grant, if the amount subscribed were barely suffi- 
int for the purpose, or very slightly in excess, it would be impolitic to meddle with 
He Operations of a body of gentlemen who were, no doubt, acquainted with the circum- 
tances of the case with which they had to deal; but, with a residue so large as that 
hich exists, every subscriber has, I think, a right to express an opinion and exercise 
Voice in the disposal of that balance. I trast, therefore, that you, to whom was com- 
ted the bulk of the moneys subscribed in the metropolis, will afford the subscribers 
nerally an opportunity, by calling a public meeting, for considering the disposal of the 
‘ance of the Hartley Fund. 1 would earnestly entreat you to consider this suggestion 
ore you transfer the 17,8857. 12s, 1d., now standing at your bankers’ to the credit of 
treasurer of the Hartley Fund. SAMUEL GURNEY, 
To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City of London, Mansion House. 
Mr D Mansion House, London, March 25, 1862. 
EAR Sir,—In reply to your letter dated the 2st, but which only arrived last 
. Ape hoo subject of the Hartley Colliery Fund, I beg to say that, in accordance 
be ton dpe ne ay I made on Tuesday, the 18th, in the Justice-room, I paid 
entrol ve * aturday, and now the matter is entirely out of my hands, and in 
@ local committee.—Samuel Gurney, Esq. WILLIAM CoBirTr. 


t Mansion House, London, March 29, 1862. 

-—i am not certain whether you expected any reply from 

fag note on the Colliery Fund question ; but, if so, I have to apologise for 
’ say that I fully consent to publishing the correspondence. W. CusiTT. 


My Dear Mr. Gurney, 





WICKLOW COPPER MINING COMPANY (LIMITED). 


The 
ee general meeting of shareholders, adjourned from March 18, was held 
y, Mr. Joun Barron in the chair. 


2 Mpc us that the purpose of this meeting was to receive the directors 
its tevebvea aon shareholders’ report on the questions with respect to the legal 
b the Hternina an pe to amalgamate the Wicklow Copper Mining Company 
teat diticatty im a ning Company. The committee of directors and shareholders 
* ri 


. ving ata conclusion as to what ti d Is’ 
ns bei course to recommend, counsels 
: meeting pepien hearer 2 They were, however,‘at last in a position to present 
Interests of the two which, if adopted, would get rid of all difficulties, and promote 
© the meetin _ ompenies.—The following report was then read :— 
ttors and cnnatiins preoriators, at which the above resolution was passed, your 
mate this compan cad uauty co-operated in investigating fully the proposal to 
d were divided intotwe ~ the Hibernian MiningCompany. The subjects so inves- 
ee are happy to be rt eads—one financial, the other legal; and the directors and 
conclusion, With po fe to report that upon both they had arrived at a anani- 
aed by the directors ton to the first question, the relative values of the shares 
®, taking into accou ae shares in the Wicklow Company for three in the Hiber- 
h fifteen shares in the he difference in the numbers of the shares in the twocom- 
the Hidernian—have edhe company for the Wicklow proprietors for every two 
“able to both companies. ty investigated, and have been agreed to as fairand 
“ple had not been fully. he only point upon which it seemed that an identity of 
*rhian Shareholders ; 2 gona out was as to the division of 30007. surplus among the 
ation the various eelletentt a fall examination of this point, and taking into con- 
mated to the United com al advantages, and the reversion in fee of the royalty to 
among the pepeeinnens’ We are of opinion that it is reasonable this sum should 
ag. ing result no value be rs of the Hibernian Mining Company. In arriving at 
“ed with the financial s been put on tae Arklow Harbour, and the only other point 
0 scrneoment necessary to allude to is the future liability 
lity beyond th this point the optnion of counsel has been unani- 
to know that Amount of the tolls and dues received. It is 
In sulbdenee oe of an amalgamation the liability upon this 
+88 the shareholders al © the legal question, cases were sudmitted toeminent 
lourned meeting nee Are aware, the opinions received were conflicting. 
mend that without a on March 18, a consultation took place, and counsel 
ntly or legally effected ~~ of Parliament the proposed amalgamation cannot 
ath and being fully convin ie Tegard to this opinion, and al! the circumstances 
€ two ced of the benefits to be derived from an amalgama- 


dont beatles, the di 
out by an Act of Parliament oe ncmmittee unite in recommending that it 


“8, and sh, financial 
of ould be fo: ncial basis already submitted to the 
ext companies rthwith reduced to an agreement, to be signed by the direct- 
MAN moved the ado 


‘on Ption of ti 
su access yes any 
ag etlt Act of Parliament Ve, of course, taken into consideration the expense of 
ammeauence of the Guthen CHAIRMAN replied in the affirmative ; and added 
Ne — “ n of the report, the resolution passed on February 25 
tte of tt Howe begged 
teing shareholders Fo ther repose & vote of thanks to the Chairman and the 
R seen? OUt things were likely sort: | There was at one time threatened a little 
emnded the bein a very satisfactory state.—Mr. MARTIN 
carried unanimously 


Part of the committee of shareholders and him- 


—Mr. Josern Hone, jun., seconded 


‘Urned thank, 
We proceedings termi wh hagas 


a 
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SALES OF COPPER ORES. 


SALES OF COPPER ORES AT THE CORNWALL TICKETINGS, FOR THE 


QUARTER ENDING MARCH, 1862. 
Mines. Tons, 
Devon Great Consols ....+eeeesseessecess 6382 
Clifford Amalgamated ...... 
South Caradon ......... 
West Wheal Seton . 
West Basset ....... 


West Caradon 


Great Wheal Busy ........++++. 

Marke Valley... ccccsccccscccsccccccesecs 
South Tolgus ...cccccsccccscccsesscccecsese 
Holmbush ...... 

East Carn Brea .. 

North DOWNS. .cccccccccsccccccccccesccece 
South Frances ..cccccccccccccecccccssess 
Phoonix ...e-+e06 

Craddock Moor 

Wheal Seton ....... 

Bedford United....... 


Hingston Down.. 

Alfred Consols .. 

North Treskerby . 

Tywarahalle ..ccoccecccesccccecccosecece 
Wheal Emma, ...-cccccsessccccccccsesecs 
East Russell . 
Wheal Polmear .. 
East Basset.......-. 
East Pool 


Cette ee eee eeeeee 


eee PPP ee Tee ECC eee Tee ere er eT 


East Crinnis and South Par . 

Great Wheal Alfred ....... 

GREE Tic cancecccacvsceccesecosescoces 
WER AGRE coccccvccsoccoccescccceccsce 
Wheal Margery...... e 
North Wheal Robert. 

Lady Bertha ..... 

Game TAKS oc cccccccccccccccecccccessces 
BOOVUMEE cccocccesacceese 
LOVANE.. occccccesce 

Great South Tolgus . 

Carn Brea ..... 

Wines BAsOWRGRS. occ cccccecccevccesocsoces 
Great Wheal Martha .....s+eeececscecees 
CONAUTTOW . ccccoccccccccccccccccescccece 
Wheal Crelake ...... 

South Crinnis ... 

Tincroft ..cssecccerees 

West Dames ccccccceccscescocccccccccece 
West Stray Park ...... 


Kelly Bray ...cccsccsseces 
North Crofty .. 


Brook wood 

Wheal Edward ..... 

East Alfred Consols .... 
Bampfylde ....+secserccescceeess 
Okel Tor .ccccccccccecesocesccces 
Tolcarne .. 

Treworlis ..... 

South Bedford § .cccccgeccccccccce 
West Fowey Consols ...sseseseee 
Prosper United ....-+.+ee-. 
Botallack...ssscecees 
Rosewarne United...... 
Pendeen Consols ..... 
YQrne? occccocccccscccs 
Calstock Consols ...... 
Hawkmoor...... 

Camborne Vean....... 
Rosewarne Consols .... 
Treloweth ......s00. 


North Grambler .... 

South Crenver ...... 

Stray Park ........+0. 

West Wheal Trevelyan .....ccescsscesece 
Wheal Arthur ....ccccccccccccccceccsecs 
Doleoathh . ooccccocccccccccccocccece 
Treffry’s Regulus ... 

PeTran ...eeeereee 


eeeereee 


eeeeeeee 


Wheal Grenville . 
Molland ....e. 


TYOGRVORN .ccccccccccccccccesccccescecee 
West Tolgus .ccccccccocccccecccescccccce 
Gawton Copper ....eesseeres 

Grambler and St. Aubyn ... 

Duchy and Peru 

South Crofty ..se+s6. 

Wheal Moyle .....+++ 


West Alfred Consold...e.ccccerecccccssees 
South Dolooath ....scccceccccvecscesceses 
GOMAMEND ..-secceececcceeeeee 

Western Counties Co. Regulus .. 

Wheal Anna ..... 
Collacombe ....- 
Wheal Unity Consols .. 

Carn Camborne ...seecsececccee 
Great Wheal Basset .. 

Great Crinnis........ 

South Wheal Basset. 

New Wheal Hendre.. 


Camborne Consols...... 

Falmouth and Sperries 

PedN-AN-Ared ..eseeeeescveceses 

Trehill ..nccscccseess 

Great Tregune ....++ 

Great Work ...secees 

East Wheal Grenville....... 

Providence MineS .....ssccssscescscsesecs 
Wheal Kitty .....+- 

Wheal Nelson ...+.- 

North Hallenbeagle .. 

Wheal Harriett ....--+eee.seees 

Clijah and Wentworth.......... 

Wheal Emily Henrietta ........ 

New Cornish Company ........ 

Wheal Union se.seseeseees 

Cook’s Kitchen . 

Bedford Consols...ccccccosccccsscccecscssese 
THONCTOM coccccccccccccceccccccescocces 
Wheal Trefasis ...... 

Old Tolgus United 

Trenoweth’s Ore 

East Tolgus 

West Tolvadden.......+.00+-- 

New South Ellen .. 


Wheal Trannack .. 

Creegbrawse ...... 

Weal CES cnccceccesccccevscccecvecces 
East Wheal Charlotte ....sccccesscccceses 
Wheal Crowndale.....s.sscecccccseccescs 
Mines Royal Company. .....-+sesssescsess 
Hender’s Ore ...e06 

Jackson’s Ore.....0+ 

Halse’s OFe .ccccccccccccccccesccccccessee 17 


Total .sccccsecceeees e495 


sorcerers 


eeeeeee 


Amount. 


SSORSOSORSSSCARARARSOHOROSASSSOASSOSOHRSSSSOSAVRSOHSOSOHSSOOAVMASOSSSSSSOSOASOSSOSSOSASSS SaAe 


PRSSOSSSOOSCAGBSCARSHSOSOASSORSOSSHSORSSSSSSSHSASSSSSSSOASSOASOASSHSSSSSSOSOSOASSOS OVSAoOoooS aacooocoooea 


£242,997 2 6 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 


Vivian and SOS .ecscccsccscccscsceseees BO056K% .... 
Freeman and Co, .. 

Grenfell and Sons ....cscesesccsees 
Crown Copper Company ...eceseceses 
Sims, Willyams, and Co.... 


Newton, Keates, and Co..........eseeeeees 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co. .....0..sseeseee 


Total wecsccceecvescsecees 47915 








Now ready, and to be had of all booksellers, 
The Annvat Minine Review—Price 1s. 
The Annvav Sratistics or Mintnc—Price 6d. 


1508% 2.2... 
DE. dived 


688814 ...... 


teense 


-- £32,371 8 9 


16,418 10 10 
30,699 1 4 
8851 15 3 
33,832 2 5 
41,609 6 0 
28,751 16 0 
5,292 10 11 
17,894 1 0 
14,458 19 11 
3,244 6 3 
9,573 310 


£242,997 2 6 


London: Published at the Mining Journal office, 26, Flect-street. 





; having their steam up would be inevitably followed by explosion. 


SALES OF COPPER ORES. 


—<— 


SALES OF COPPER ORES AT THE SWANSEA TICKETINGS, FOR THE 
QUARTER ENDING MARCH, 1862. 
Mines. BRITISH. Tons. 
TRETENAVEN soccscccececees ° 3: 
Knockmahon ....sseceeeees 
Union Ore ....++. eeccccccccese 
Bristol Regulus .....0++++seeees cece 
Mixture ... 
London Slags ...... 


Amount. 

-- £12,122 & 
10,795 4 
4,132 1 
306 16 


eee eeeee 
eteweeee 


teeeeees 


Burnt Ores .... 
Holyford ....+- 
Copper Dross .. 


ecoooeooooseoe 


| 


Total. ccccccccecccscess 
COLONTAL. 


£28,132 


—) 


OOKIP cecccerecess 
Wheal Maria .......-+++- 
Springbok . 
English and Canadian .....e+cccceeeeeeees 1,150 
Great Northern Mining Co. of Australia.... 1,031 
Spectakel......+++. cee 3! 694 
Trump Island..... 
New South Wales........ 
African 


covevess £11,846 
9,935 
3,009 


aiocosacoszooos 


£27,873 12 


Cobre 

CUBR. coccesccccecs 
Californian ...... 
Genoa ... 

Seville. cccccesees 
Turkish . 

Spanish ...cseees- 
Tuscany ...+- 


coeeeees £41,692 15 
e+ 21,892 19 
9,939 5 

1,140 18 

1,007 2 


——) 


ososcooee 


TOtAl...ccccccccesesecs S202 
RECAPITULATION, 
BritioN.cceccccccsesceccces eocce 2904 .....+.. £28,132 19 0 
Colonial ....++++ ee sees 1075 ... - 27,873 12 6 
Foreign ..sssere ° eee 5702 75,981 6 0 


sovcscessccses 9681 


£75,981 6 0 


Total.... £131,987 17 6 
COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
Tons. Amount. 
Copper Miners’ Company...... BEIM weceeeee & 9,983 
Freeman and Co, ...seeeeeess 771 1-12,...... 11,629 
P. Grenfell and Sons 2033 7-12 28,187 
Sims, Willyams, and Co........ 100246 ..eceee- 21,959 
Vivian and Sons coves 1951% ° 22,081 
Williams, Foster, and Co. ... 
Mines Royal Company.......ese«. 
British and Foreign Copper Company .... 
Mason and Elkington ° 
Charles Lambert ° 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co... 
Jennings and Co, .... 


Cosa soaonvw 


Total. ccceccccessecee 9681 £131,987 17 6 








Tue ASssociATION FOR THE PREVENTION oF StTEAM-BorteR Expio- 
sions, MANcHESTER.—At the monthly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, held at the offices, Corporation-street, Manchester, on Tuesday, 
Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer, presented his report, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract:—‘ An explosion of a most fatal character, resulting 
in the loss of no less than six lives, has happened during the past month; 
while another, which took place in the preceding one, in addition to the five referred to 
in the last monthly report, occurred to a locomotive boiler, in consequence of the plates 
being internally corroded to 4gth of an inch in thickness. Not one of these boilers, how- 
ever, was under the inspection of this association. In the first of the above cases the 
boiler was a vertical one, and had been at work eight years. It was set so as to utilise the 
waste heat of one or more iron furnaces, the flames from which first surrounded its lower 
half, and then passed into a central internal descending flue through openings in its side. 
Its outer shell was egg-ended in shape, the height being 21 ft. 3 in., the diameter 9 ft., 
and the thickness of the plates 7-l6chs. In the internal descending flue the diameter 
was 4 ft. 8 in., and the thickness of the plates 5gths all over. The crown, which was 
attached to the flue by means of an angle-iron only %ths of an inch thick, was formed 
by two plates, a seam of rivets running across the centre, and was stated to have been 
cambered at 4 in., upon which—since it was not strengthened by any stays whatever— 
it entirely depended for stiffness and power to resist the downward strain tending to 
collapse. The boiler had been fitted with two safety-valves, loaded to about 50 Ibs. on 
the square inch, one of them a dead-weight valve, and both of very ample area, the dia- 
meter of each being 6 in. ; also, there had been a self-actingalarm- float, with other neces- 
sary gauges and feed apparatus. I examined the boiler the day after the explosion hap- 
pened, and found that it had flown upwards through the roof of the building, when, 
being caught with astrong north-east wind blowing at the time, it had been carried a 
considerable distance, and landed on an adjoining mound of earth. It is probable that, 
had there been less wind, it would have fallen on the building, and not only havecrashed 
in the roof and machinery in its fall, but added considerably to the loss of life. As the 
explosion occurred just at daybreak, no reliable observations were made of its flight ; but, 
from the chimneys it cleared in its course, it must evidently have soared to a conside- 
rable height. It is remarkable that five out of eight weights of flat disc, or cheese-shape, 
with which the direct acting safety-valve had been loaded, retained their position on the 
boiler throughout its flight, although they had no other attachment to it than the sta- 
bility afforded by the safety-valve as a base upon which they were piled. Judging from 
the position in which they lay, they appear only to have broken away on the shock of 
the boiler coming to the ground, The cause of the explosion was apparent at a glance. 
The entire crown of the vertical descending flue had been blown out, the angle-iron, by 
which the crown was attached to the sides of the flue, being rent at the roof completely 
round the whole circle. The two circular seams of rivets in this angle-iron were both 
undisturbed; one retaining a part of it on the cylindrical sides of the flue, while the 
other held the remainder to the crown-plate, with which it was carried away entire. 
Evidence was adduced at the inquest to prove that the failure of this angle-iron resulted 
from overheating of the plates, consequent on shortness of water; the line of argument 
adopted being that no pressure the boiler could have sustained would have been suffi- 
cient to have shorn the angle-iron unless red hot, and experiments were instituted which 
were stated to prove that nothing less than a pressure of 1260 1bs. on the square inch 
could have rent the boiler as it had been unless the plates had been heated from short 
ness of water. Tite jury brought in a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against the attendant, 
on the ground of negligence, and he was consequently committed for trial at the ap- 
proaching Assizes. I beg to differ most decidedly from the above evidence, and to take 
the following view of the failure of the angle-iron, which will be readily understood by 
those of our members who have watched the tendency of the front plate in their double- 
fiued boilers to groove. The total pressure on the crown-plate was about 50 tons, the 
whole of which had to be borne by this 4¢ths angle-iron, which was much too light for 
the duty. This load would vary with every alteration in the pressure of the steam, and 
be entirely removed when the boiler was at rest, and re-imposed when the steam was 
again got up. These constant variations of load would produce an alternating movement 
in the angle-iron, which would fret and rapidly deteriorate it, rendering fracture ulti- 
mately inevitable, and its occurrence merely a matter of time. It is to this cause, con- 
tinued incessantly through eight years—the life of the boiler—that I attribute the failure 
of the angle-iron, and consequently the explosion, and not to shortness of water. I can- 
not doubt that an application of the hydraulic test would have detected this weakness 
in the angle-iron in time to have prevented the explosion, the occurrence of which affords 
an illustration of the hazard of trusting so much to a single angle-iron; and the fact of 
ninety-nine having proved trustworthy is no guarantee that the hundredth may not 
fail, as in the present instance, It is always bad engineering to trust so much to a sin- 
gle thread, especially where loss of life may occur from its failure. 

It will be remembered that in the laat monthly report it was stated that three boilers, 
working side by side, had been reported to have exploded simultaneously, the occurrence 
being attended with loss of life to the engineman,. I have since then visited the scene 
of the explosion, and found the report a true one, while the injary caused to the sur- 
rounding property was beyond any I had before witnessed. ‘These boilers had been of 
plain cylindrical egg-ended constraction, fired underneath, and about 30 ft. long, which, 
in addition to a Cornish one, witha single flue, had originally worked side by side, being 
all connected together. The latter being out of work at the time escaped, or, from the 
injuries it received from the explosion of the others, would certainly have shared their 
fate. The egg-ended boilers had rent in the main, at the transverse seams, and the por- 
tions had flown more than a quarter of a mile apart. One of these had alighted ona 
cottage, which it had seriously damaged ; another into a reservoir, the egg-ends flying 
to the greatest distance, and smaller fragments falling nearer their original seat. The 
chimney, as well as a blast-furnace, were brought down and reduced to a heap of rains 
by one of the egg-ends in its flight, while a second furnace had the fecding gallery at its 
top dismantled. The roof of the adjoining engine-house was completely stripped of its 
covering, and the woodwork shifted bodily, breaking one of the engine-beams by its 
movement. The original seatings of the boilers were reduced to an unintelligible heap, 
while bricks, and the debris generally, werescattered like grape-shot over the surround- 
ing land in every direction. The Cornish boiler had been biown from its seat, and so 
strained by its fall that it had rent at the bottom of one of its transverse seams, as well 
as at the front plate at the junction of the farnacetube. The cause of the explosion was 
again attributed, as in the preceding instance, to shortness of water, consequent on the 
negligence of the attendant, who, it was supposed, had first allowed the plates to become 
overheated, and then suddenly admitted a rush of cold water. I carefully examined the 
parts, with a view of ascertaining how far this supposition was correct, but could not 
come to the conclusion that it was proved to be so. The supply of the feed to the doilers 
was found, on examination shortly after the explosion, to be cut off, which contradicted 
the supposition that a rash of cold water was let in immediately before its occurrence. 
Again, the engine had been at work for about a quarter of an hour, and had the explosion 
been caused by a sudden pressure of steam, generated by the dash of water upon heated 
plates, it would have taken place immediately on the starting of the engine. On consi- 
deration of the whole of the circumstances, which space forbids recounting in detail, I 
think it most probable that, in the first instance, one of the boilers rent over the fire, at 
a transverse seam, the treachery of which in these under-fired boilers is so common, and 
to instances of which the attention of the members has been called in the reports. Plain 
cylindrical boilers rending in this way always fly a great distance, as these had done, 
having time, while in the act of completing the rent from the bottom to the top of the 
transverse seam, to take a sufficient angle of elevation both for the clearance of obstacles 
and the attainment of long range. The escape of water and steam from this opening at 
the bottom of the boiler would destroy the brick seating and biow up the sister ones, 
which, falling again on an irregular bed of loose brick, would become so strained as to 
rend, just as the empty Cornish boiler already described had done, and which in boilers 
I consider the above 
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a further {illustration of the inferiority of external to internal firing, and would point 
out that every one of the five explosions reported during the last month happened not 
to internally but to externally fired boilers, and am increasingly impressed with the fact 
that this district has done wisely in selecting the Cornish type of boiler in preference to 
the plain cylindrical egg-ended one, and that not only on the ground of efficiency and 
economy, upon which there can be no question, but also as regards safety.” 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 

We return to M. Petitgand and his observations on the mineral trea- 
sures of the South of Spain. In connection with the group of Monténégro 
must be mentioned the coppers of Jérés, Finana, Oceana, and Nacimiento. 
These ores contain the elements of successful working, but commerce in 
copper minerals, which is regulated by England, has not been considered 
to present sufficiently remunerative aspects to enable these mines to assume 
at present a very great development, and they are besides, like all the rest 
of the country, difficult of access, It is the same with bearings of a similar 


nature on the Sierra Alhamilla and the Sierra d’Oria; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, the extraction effected has been at the annual rate of 600 to 700 
tons of minerals, of an average standard of 12 to 16 percent. The port 
of Alméria is the natural outlet for these products, The Sierra Al- 
hamilla comprises besides a great number of threads or veins of galena, 
At the southern extremity of the long chain of mountains to which M. 
Petitgand refers, and in those of its ramifications known as the Sierras de 
Mujacar and Cabrera, vast deposits of carbonated iron are met with. The 
most remarkable are the bearings of Carbonera, Ferreila, Fraile Masséna, 
&c,, which, in consequence of their proximity to the sea, are very actively 
worked, the produce being exported to England, and ironworks in the 
South of France. The plombiferous veins mentioned in the other localities 
to which attention has been directed lose their value, however—at any rate 
relatively—as soon as the bearings of the Alpujarras are reached. ‘This 
is the great metalliferous region of the district, of which it occupies the 
central part, parallel to the Sierra Nevada and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; and it comprises a series of abrupt mountainous chains, with deep 
ravines running from east to west. Tlic whole are united by the plains of 
Rio-Andarrax and the hills of Laujar and Ujigar, which mountains, known 
under the names of the Sierra de Gador, Contraviesa, and Lujar, cover all 
the space between Alméria and Motrill. Adra, with its great reduction 
works, is placed at an equal distance from these two towns, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the principal workings. ‘The place has preserved the advan- 
tages of its position, notwithstanding the rivalries by which it has been as- 
sailed, since discoveries were made in the Sierra Almagrera, and more re- 
cently since equally important explorations were effected in the province 
of Carthagena, The surface of the Alpujarras is composed of an infinity 
of mountain chains with sterile slopes, intermingled in the most contrary 
directions, cut up with deep defiles, destitute of wood and water, and pre- 
senting no traces of roads. ‘The Sierra de Gador is the most interesting 
and the most distinctively characterised of all this district, and in the 
mountainous ranges nearest the sea, stretching also to the parts most dis- 
tant from it, immense workings are carried on, which for the last 40 years 
have given life and animation to a spot formerly a desert, and which have 
made, as by enchantment, rapid fortunes. ‘T'aleous, or micaceous schists 
of various tints, from grey to the colour of the lecs of wine, constitute the 
base of the lands which have yiclded such great resuits, and which are 
formed of argillaccous slaty schists, conglomerates, crystalline, and com- 
pact black calcareous matter, &c., in the midst of which are found depo- 
sited, in the nature of beds, the metallic masses, which are of varied struc- 
ture and different richness. According to M. Amalio Maestre, who has 
given, if not the most exact, at any rate the most satisfactory description 
of these beds; they are so connected together that they seem to form a vast 
metallic map, except where later disruptions have destroyed the unifor- 
mity, and created several distinct stages, without apparent relation to each 
other. ‘This hypothesis could only be verified by an examination of the 
whole of the workings, which is not possible with the rules now in force, 
but all the opinions expressed on the subject point to the same conclusion 
—the prodigious richness of the bearings. 

The Sierra de Gador presents the form of a parallelogram, about 25 miles 
in length by 8 or 10 miles in breadth. The mineral beds occupy in the 
first line the western part of this surface, commencing at the plateau of 
Laujar and the banks of the Rio Andarrax, which there takes its rise ; 
and they are enclosed by the territories of Dalias and Berja, extending 
over a space of 25 square miles or more. The ground has been turned up 
at every step, covered with rubbish, and riddled with pits, for the purpose of 
developing the famous workings, among the most celebrated of which—out 
of a great number which either have been or are still carried on—may be 
mentioned the Lomna del Sueno, the Lomna del Vicario, the Pecho de Las- 
tres, the Loma del Guijo, the Hoyo de Barcos, the Morgana, the Hoya de 
Martos, the Hoya de los Hatos, the Solana del Fondon, the Canada de 
Guijarrales, &c. The eastern part of the Sierra, without having exhibited 
equally brilliant results, has also enjoyed considerable fame and reputa- 
tion ; it is represented by the Loma de la Fuente, the Hoya Pocico, the 
Llano del Plana, the Cerro Gordo, the Loma de la Capitana, the Loma de 
los Hatos, the Loma de Emmmedio, the group of Berjali, and a great num- 
ber of other workings, which we have scarcely space to particularise. We 
have further details yet to give with respect to the lead, copper, &c., of 
this wondrous Sierra de Gador. 

The threatened, but scarcely actual, hostilities with Mexico, have had 
the effect of directing increased attention to the mineral riches of that 
country, the resources of which have hitherto been, it is to be feared, 
but very imperfectly developed, although it is a district in which the pre- 
cious metals are spread with more Javish profusion than in any other part 
of the globe. The mining localities which are the richest in gold are 
those of Guanaxuato, Sonara, and Cinaloa; and silver abounds in Zaca- 
tecas and Guanaxuato. St. Luis de Potosi, so rich at the commencement 
of this century, is now producing almost nothing. In the years comprised 
between 1800 and 1830, the value of the products of the gold mines of 
Mexico was estimated at 6,436,453/., and the yield of the silver mines in 
the same period was estimated at 139,820,0007. These totals do not com- 
prise the shipments made by smugglers, which at the commencement of 
this century were estimated at 1-30th, and which are now set down at 
1-15th of the total value. Iron, it appears, has not been worked in Mexico 
since 1820. Copper yields very abundant results, but the working of all 
these riches is still carried on very imperfectly, both capital and labour 
being wanting ; and worse than all, that security for property having no 
existence without which all enterprise is stricken with languor and ste- 
rility. Spain is a country equally favoured with Mexico as regards the 
richness of its mineral products, but the same adverse influences have been 
at work among the Spaniards, and have to a great extent produced the 
same results ; and it is only of late years that a revival of industry, led 
and encouraged by French and Belgians, has tended to completely trans- 
form the condition of a naturally very richly endowed country. 

Within the last few days a new trial has been made, at the desire of se- 
veral French mining engineers, of the perforator invented by M. Lisbet, 
for piercing mine borings in granitic rocks. It appears that the results ob- 
tained indicated a boring of nearly 4 in. in four minutes, and the experi- 
ment showed the necessity of certain small modifications of the apparatus, 
which have since been carried out. M. Jacquet, the constructor of the 
perforator, believes that he shall now be able to perforate similar rocks in 
less time, and also with less difficulty. 

An imperial decree with respect to the free entry of certain categories 
of irons into France is expected to open a great future to several special 
Belgian establishments—among others, to those which fabricate fine thin 
plates, such as those of M. Delloye at Huy and Ougrée, who have at- 
tained such a high reputation, while at the same time they have maintained 
eS at & point at which competition can be carried on with difficulty. 

. Delloye’s ancestors were forge masters and manufacturers of plates at 
the commencement of this century. 





A Conpensep Air Locomotive.—A new kind of locomotive engine 
was tried with perfect success on the Nicolai line, St. Petersburg,on March 16. The 
motive power was condensed air, and the trial was made to ascertain the adaptability of 
the engine in working the line. The inventor is named Baranowski, and the machine 

ofa tf rk, with a reservoir for condensed air, and a number of tubes run- 
ning above and below it. The trial trip was made with acarriage filled with passengers, 
and gave a very satisfactory result as regards speed, for the carriage was drawn at about 
24 English miles an hour,and the inventor asserted that a greater speed can be attained, 
as his engine was originally built for a screw steam-ship, and much power was lost by the 
intervention of cog-wheels, which would not be necessary in a properly constructed engine. 


Among the articles sent from Spain to the Universal Exhibition is a me- 
chanical hand, invented by an Andalusian artist, which enables the wearer to pick up 
the smallest objects, and even to write, merely by the impulse of the muscles and nerves 


ofthearm. The efficiency of this invention has been proved by rience. in 
of the Minister of Public Works, p y expe , in presence 








ASTIER’S PATENT CHAIN PUMP, 
APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER ECONOMICALLY, ESPECIALLY 


APPLICABLE TO ALL KINDS OF MINES, DRAINAGE, WELLS, MARINE, / 


FIRE, &c. 

J. U. Bastier begs to call the attention of proprietors of mines, engineers, architects, 
farmers, and the public in general, to his new pump, the cheapest and most efficient ever 
introduced to public notice. The principle of this new pump is simple and effective, and 
its action is so arranged that accidental breakage is impossible. It occupies less space 
than any other kind of pump in use, does not interfere with the working of the shafts, 
and unites lightness with a degree of durability almost imperishable. By means of this 
hydraulic machine water can be raised economically from wells of any depth ; it can be 
worked either by steam-engine or any other motive power, by quick or slow motion, 
The following statement presents some of the results obtained by this hydraulic machine, 
as daily demonstrated by use:— 

1,—It utilises from 90 to 92 per cent. of the motive power. 

2.—Its price and expense of installation is 75 percent. less than the usual pumps em- 
ployed for mining purposes. 

3.—It occupies a very small space. 

4.—It raises water from any depth with the same facility and economy. 

5.—It raises with the water, and without the slightest injury to the apparatus sand 
mud, wood, stone, and every object of a smaller diameter than its tube. 

6.—It is easily removed, and requires no cleaning or attention. 

A mining pump can be seen daily at work, at Wheal Concord Mine, South Sydenham, 
Devon, near Tavistock ; and a shipping pump at Woodside Graving Dock Company 
(Limited), Birkenhead, near Liverpool. 

J. U. Bastien, sole manufacturer, will CONTRACT to ERECT his PATENT PUMP 
at HIS OWN EXPENSE, and will GUARANTEE IT FOR ONE YEAR, or will 
GRANT LICENSES to manufacturers, mining proprietors and others, for the USE 
of his INVENTION. 

OFFICES, 47, WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 
London, March 21, 1859. Hours from Ten till Four. J. U. BASTIER, C.E. 


Bveress’ AND NEW ZEALAND 
WHITE STAR EX-ROYAL MAIL CLIPPERS, 
SAILING FROM 
LIVERPOOL to MELBOURNE on the Ist and 20th of every month, 
*,* Passengers holding Victoria passage warrants will be forwarded to Melbourne by 


these vessels. 

Ships. Destination. Register. Burthen. To sail. 
GREAT AUSTRALIA .....+++ Melbourne.....e++ 1500 2... 4500 .... April 20. 
ELIZABETH A. BRIGHT .... Melbourne. «+ 1446 .... 4300 .... May 20. 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH,... Melbourne......++ 1630 .... 5000 .... June 20. 

The magnificent clipper ship, Great Australia, now just returned from her first voyage 
to Melbourne, will be again dispatched from Liverpool for that port as the packet of the 
20th April. She was constructed expressly for the Australian passenger trade, of the 
best materials, and equipped with all the most recent improvements, Her recent and 
only voyage has proved her to be a fast and comfortable ship, and her accommodations 
for all classes of passengers are of the most complete and satisfactory character. Saloon 
passengers are provided with bedding, linen, and all les. P 8 embark on 
the 22d April. 

For freight or passageapply to the owners, IT. T. WrLson and CHaMBeERs, 21, Water- 
street, Liverpool; or to Grinpnay and Co,, 124, Bishopsgate-street, and 55, Parlia- 
ment-street ; or Seysour, Peacock, and Co,, 116, Fenchurch-street, London. 


W Iilox’s Australian and New Zealand hand-books sent for two stamps. 


Te ADVENTURERS IN FOREIGN MINES.—Mr. HARRY 

THOMAS VERRAN, of PLACENTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND, who has had con- 
siderable experience (under the tuition of his father, and in connection with many other 
experienced Mining Engineers) is ready to UNDERTAKE the EXAMINATION and 
REPORTING upon MINERAL PROPERTIES in Newfoundland, the United States, or 
any other country, where his services may prove useful to capitalists. The greatest 
confidence may be placed in Mr. Verran, who will use his best judgment in giving re- 
liable information to those who may repose confidence in him. 


NVESTMEN'TS IN BRITISH MINES.— 

Mr. MURCHISON publishes n QUARTERLY REVIEW OF BRITISH MINING, 
giving at the same time the POSITION and PROSPECTS of the MINES at the end of 
each Quarter, the DIVIDENDS PAID, &c.; price One Shilling. RELIABLE INFOR- 
MATION and ADVICE wili at any time be given by Mr. MURCIIISON, either person- 
ally or by letter,at his Offices, No. 117, RISIIOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, 
where copies of the above publication can be obtained. 














Opinions OF TUE PRESS ON Mr. Muncnison’s Work on Battisa Minina, 
PUBLISHED IN 1856, 


Mr. Murchison’s new work on British Mines is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and is considered a very useful publication, and calculated to considerably improve the 
position of home mine investments.--Mining Journal. 

The book will be found extremely valuaibl .—Observer. 

A valuable guide to investors.— Herapath. 

Mr. Murchison takes sound views upon the important subject of his book, and has 
placed, for a small sum, within the reach of all persons contemplating making invest- 
ments in mining shares that information which should prevent rash speculation and un- 
productive outlay of capital in mines.—MMorning Herald. 

A valuable little book.—Globe. 

Of special interest to persons having capital employed, or who may be desirous of in- 
vesting in mines.—Morning Chronicle. 

As a guide for the investment of capital in mining operations is inestimable. One of 
the most valuable mining publications which has come under our notice, and contains 
more information than any other on the subject of which it treats.—Derby Telegvaph. 

Parties requiring information on mining investments will find no better and safer in- 
structor than Mr. Murchison, —Leeds Times. 

To those who wish to invest capital in British Mines, this work is of the first import- 
ance.— Welshman. 

All who have invested, or intend to invest, in mines, would do well to consult this 
very useful work.—Jpswich Express. 


Persons desirous to invest their capital in mining specuiations will find this work a’ 


very useful guide.—- Warwick Advertiser. 

We believe a more useful publication, or one more to be depended on, cannot be found, 
Plymouth Herald. 

Those interested in mining affairs, or who are desirous of becoming speculators should 
obtain and carefully peruse the work.—Monmovwth Beacon. 

With such a work in print, it would be gross neglect in an investor not to consult it 
before laying out his capital.—Poole Herald. 

Every person connected, or who thinks of connecting himself, with mining specula- 
tions should possess himself of this book.—North Wales Chronicle. 

It is full of carefully compiled and reliable information relative toall the known mines 
ofthe United Kingdom.—Shefield Free Press 

Mr. Murchison will be a safe and trustworthy guide, so far as British Mines are con- 
cerned.—Bath Express. 

This work enables the capitalist to invest on sound principles; in truth, it is an ex- 
cellent guide.—Plymouth Journal. 

This is really a practical work for the capitalist.— Stockport Advertiser. 


AKE SUPERIOR, U.S.—Mr. G. W. HAMBLIN, Post Master, 
Negaunee Post-office, Marquette County, Lake Superior, U.S., has opened an office 
as above, for the purpose of supplying mineralogical specimens generally, but more par- 
ticularly such as are peculiar to the district, to museums and collectors throughout the 
world. From his acquaintance with the different localities on the Lake, and with mining 
captains, he has facilities for collecting minerals, also for procuring the rarer sorts. Re- 
siding in the centre of the iron district, Mr. Hamblin can furnish specimens of ores of 
great beauty as cabinet specimens, of which the mammillary and stalactitic forms of 
hematite are worthy a place in any cabinet. He can also supply specimens of native 
copper and silver, with the accompanying minerals, many of which occur as crystals, 
forming rare objects of interest to the collector. Collections made up of all sizes and states 
of completeness, from the value of $25 (or £5 sterling) to $200. Lettors of enquiry or 
conveying orders must be post paid.——-P.S.—On receipt of £5 sterling Mr. Hamblin 
will forward a set of iron specimens; also, native copper and silver. 

Crystals as follows will be supplied at from $2 to $4 each :—Quartz, calc spar (Dog 
Tooth and other varieties), epidote, greenstone, prehnite (with copper), black oxide cop- 
per, analcime, chlorastrolite (found only at Isle Royale), native copper'(crystallised), cale 
spar (with radiated epidote), ripple marked quartz (from the metamorphic strata), and 
a large variety of others illustrative of the geology and mineralogy of this part of the world. 

On account ofconvenience of remittance, the smallest collection which can be forwarded 
will be $25 (or £5 sterling). 

O CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. LEICESTER AND CO.,, 

INSPECTORS and VALUERS of MINES, &c., MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
OFFER TIIEIR SERVICES to SELECT and INVEST CAPITAL in MINING PRO- 
PERTIES, for which they charge 24% per cent.; and they also COLLECT and TRANS- 
MIT the DIVIDENDS, charging £5 percent.ontheiramount. Messrs. Leicester and 
Co, earnestly call the attention of capitalists to the many opportunities they possess of 
investing, to pay from £50 to £150 per cent. per annum. Sums under £50 will be 
charged extra. All remittances must be made through our agent, Mr. Richarp MiIp- 
DLETON, Mining Journal office, 26, Fleet-street, London ; or direct through our bankers 
the Union Bank of Australia. 


— NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (Estantisuep 1764). 
Published every Saturday, price 2d., or quarterly 2s, 2d. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER. 
Published every morning, price 1d. 
The vest mediam for mining, manufacturing, shipping,and trading advertisements in 
the North of England. 


Offices, 42, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North Shields; 
195, High-street, Sunderland. 


‘HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, and Journal of Engineering, 

Agricultural Machinery, Manufactures, and Shipbuilding. Published weekly, 

price 4d.; by post, 5d. Office, 166, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

“The ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine’ has from its establishment had an extensive circulation, 

and it communicates, for 4d. per week, far more valuable information, both scientific and 

practical, than was ever before placed within the reach of even those who could afford to 
pay six times as much for it. ~Lorp Brovucuam. 


HE IRONMONGER, AND METAL TRADES ADVERTISER, 
A Monthly Trade Circular. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, and registered for trans- 
mission abroad. Office, 24, Bow-lane, London, E.C. 

The /ronmonger is published on the last day of every month, and supplied to the trade 
only for the sum of: 5s. per annum, post free. It contains Leading Articles, Mirror of 
the month, List of Contracts open, Extracts, Trade Reports, Price Currents and Statistics, 
Reports of Trade Meetings, &c., List of English and Foreign Patents, and Novelties (il- 
lustrated when necessary), Correspondence, Gazette, and other matters interesting to the 
trade, spec!-tly selected and arranged for its columns. 

Manufacturers and wholesale houses will find this journal the best possible medium 
for bringing their articles before the trade, no expense being spared in its introduction at 
home and abroad, wherever the English language is spoken, and a permanent English 
and Foreign circulation of several thousands per month being guaranteed. Scaleof charges 
for advertisements :—Page, 35s. ; half page, 20s.; quarter page, 12s. 6d.; per word, ld 
Assistants’ advertisements, not exceeding 24 words, will be inserted for 1s. each. 
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; VICTORIA WORKS, BEDFORD, 
AND LAURENCE POUNTNEY PLACE, CANNON 8ST 
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MANUFACTURERS OF EET, LOND, 


= au FSeseees STEAM ENGINgs 
rom 4 to orse » and ards, adapted fi ENR 
PURPOSES. Prives and full pantteutans cont on BR. wae 


L Ocomortive, STATIONARY, AND PORTARY 
TEAM ENGINES. 
CONTRACTORS’ WAGONS, DOBBIN CARTS BARROW 
EVERY DESCRIPTION of RAILWAY and CONTRACTORS’ PLANT, &, 








CHEAP LOCOMOTIVES for MINERAL RAILWAYS and OTH RPOSES, 
HUGHES AND MARCI, ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS OF Baloo? 
, PLANT, and EVERY KIND of MACHINERY, 
Thee ——— WORKS, LOUGHBOROI'GH, ; 
engines are exceedingly useful in all cases where heavy | 
oo aoe a ny are fitted in the best style, and with henna 
GHES an ARcH, Falcon Works, Loughborough ; E. ARDS, 
Beaufor:-buildings, Strand, in “8 a 
KS of the IMPROVED HORSE ENGINE, by which fall power 
is given out without friction. It is applicable in all cases where Pedant a 
SECOND HAND PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


(39S seer SHUTTLEWORTH, AND (0, 
AGRICULTURAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
LINCOLN, and 78, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PORTABLE and FIXED SThAk 
ENGINES, 
Which are adapted for every pupae 
to which steam-power can be applitt 
When intended {« 1 winding the a 
fitted with reversing link motion at 
requisite gearing. The portableengia 
are easy of removal from piace to plat, 
and may be set to work immediatly 
on arrival. 
COMBINED THRASHING 
MACHINES, 
Which dress the corn ready for marie 
at one operation, 





From 4 to 20 horse power, 
Price lists sent gratis 
on application. 





GRINDING and MORTAR MILLA, 
SAWING MACHINERY, 
PUMPS for IRRIGATION ast 
MINING PURPOSES. 


Fall particulars and estimates 
plied on application to CLartos, att 
TLEWORTH, and Co,, as above. 

ae 


ATBNT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES- 
The crucibles manufactured by the PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE OOF 
PANY have been in successful use fer many years by sm 
the largest ENGINEERS, BRASSFOUNDERS, at 
FINERS in this country and abroad, The great SU can 
RITY of these melting pots consists in their capability ah 
ing on the average 35 to 40 pourings of the most my 
and a still greater number of the ordinary cha sAsT 
them having actually been worked for the EXTRAO! aa 
number of 96 heats. They are unaffected by iy 
rature, never crack,and become heated much more re 
any other kind, thereby SAVING more than fo xm 
CENT. in fuel, time, and labour. — mabey | 
length of time, the saving of waste is @ 
The company have recently introduced a CRUE 
CIALLY ADAPTED for MALLEABLE ep oer 
average working of which has proved to be a gia 
CRUCIBLES for STEEL MELTING are also made, which save 
fuel to every ton of steel fused. and clay oF 
The Patent Plumbago Crucible Company likewise manufacture : import oot 
cibles, muffies, portable furnaces, &c., stove backs, all descriptions © 
and every requisite for the assayer and dentist. patter 
For lists, testimonials, &c., apply to the Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, 


Works, London, 8.W. ee —PH—s 
Fleet-street, Lou 
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